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IMPORTANT ARTICLES. We now insert the elaborate | These computations, Mir. Webster stated, were fur-, 
opinion of the supreme court of the United States on jnished by one of his constituents, a gentleman of the 
what is familiarly called “the steam boat case,” and |utmost probity and accuracy, and he was sure it might 
which involves some of the most impertant ‘of the|be relied on. 
constitutional points. We shall also soonfind room| =} it is possible that these calculations may stand 
‘or the opinion of the same court, in the case of the} correct, foreign materials being exclusively used; but 
state of Ohio rs. the bank of the United States. = the followi ing is not less so. 

A copy of the biennial report of the secretaty of} Now let us suppose that the ship thus built, is made 
the treasury on the commercé and navigation of the|a regular trader to the Havana, performing three 
United States, is before us. ft makes a book of 164 voyages a year, for five years, and that the return 
pages, besides the large tables;/we are preparing such | cargoes are 1,000 boxes of sugar, or 1,500 barrels or 
un abstract of the whole as will enable our readers} bags of coffee eacb—not being huif filled. 

‘orreier to almost every, if not to every, particular, | Tonnage duty, at six cents per ton, each voyage. $21 
cenerally useful to be known; and we shail, prob: - Voyaces m the five years 15 
nly, get it into six or eight paces of the Recister. | — 

Other important papers on hand shall be disposed of , ‘$3lo 
is fast as possible—and there are several speeches) 
on file that we are anxious io insert—with a great; A Spanish ship would pay $! per ton eath voyage, 350 
many statistical articles. Voyaces in the five years 1S. 

4 } 


| : 
Coxcress. The house of representatives, on Wed- | 

















: $5,250! 
nesday last, commenced its sittings at llo ‘eloc k, A.| So much for protection as to tonnage—but this 1s not 
M. and a pretty full house was present before ‘the | all. 

reading of the journal was finished. This locks en-| The duty on 400,000 ibs. of sugar is $12,000 
couraging. | The additional 10 per cent. if importe d inal ign 





; 


The SUPREME COURT of the United States adjourned | vessels, is $1,200—three voyages a year, 3,600¢ five @& 


on Wednesday last, after a session of six weeks, dur- | years , $18,000. 

1¢ Which period sixty-three of the eases on the docket The duty on 360,000 Ibs. of coffee ts $15,000 
were disposed of, many of which were highly interest- | Additional 10 per ‘cent. $1,500; three voyages a 
‘ng. One hundred and seven cases remain to be de- | year 4,500; five years $22,500. 

cided on; but the judges are obliged to separate now, | Now, : ruess that this amount of protection may well 
‘9 hold the courts in their several circuits. pay the d uty iinpesed on articles used in the building 
jot ships, and especially on those trading to Cuba, 

Hear porn smpes. In the house of repre esentativ es | whose trade i is worth more tous than the united value 
on the 23d instant, when a reduction of the proposed! of the trade to three fourths of all Europe. 
duty on hemp was before the committee— | These immense advantages were enjoyed by our 

‘Mr. Webster desired, before the debate proceeded, | ship-owners,~without exce ption as to any nation, until 
tobe allowed to state a few calculations, which he a few years ago; and then, the merchants, finding 
belie ved to be accurate, and which, he thought, might} themselves strong enough to meet the foreign compe- 
havea bearing on the decision of the present ques-! tition, or wishing to get rid of the countervailing duties 
tion. He then read the followi:: ‘laid by foreigners, were ie ity generally willing to 











First cost of one ton of én: in Russia, on the |admit foreign vessels on the ame terms of our own, 
average of prices for the last three years $89 05 provided ale uys nevertheless, fecoumned would so re- 
\mount of charges, in Russian ports 14 49 ‘ceive ours!—and to this Great Britain and some other 
Amount of present duty 30 00 nations have agreed, and a reciprocity exists between 
Vreight fron: Russia tothe United States 30 00 ius and them; but Spain, ke. have not agreed, and the 

~i4 49 ‘extra tonnage and discriminatory duties are in full 

Without adding insurance and commissions. force. Further, to force the navigation of the United 

By the proposed bill the cost would stand thus: ‘States, even after this prine ipie of reciprocity was 
First cost, in Russia 89 05 ‘agreed on, it was enacted that vessels coming from 
Charges in Russian ports 14 49 ‘ports or places, which those of the United States were 
Freight 30 60 ‘not (or dinarily) permitted to enter and trade at, should 
Proposed duty 44 80 ‘pay iv tivo dollars pe r ton. 





$9 29} These areo nly a few of the things that have been 
Amount of duties now actually paid ona ship, bur-/done for our navigation. The whole system is one of 





then 350 tons: ‘protection, Bounty and PROHIBI' ION. How gene- 

14 tons iron, including anchors, at $15 per ton 210 00} |rous in those who possess these advantages, to refuse 

13 tons corda age at 2 30 dollars per ton, 399 dolls. leven encouragement to another and more ‘numerous 
less 1-6 for tar, 65 dollars, 25 00 ited of their fellow citizens! 

10 bolts heavy duck, duties 2 dollars. so 

20 do. Ravens, do. 1 25, 25 | Trecavcrs. The ‘National Intelligencer” of Wed- 


ioe 00|nesday has thirteen of its ponderous columns filled 


3000 pounds copper bolts, 4 cents, 20 00! with sketches of the debate that took place in the se- 


Mahogany, hardware, ship chandlery, pai: ri inate, on Thursd: vy and Friday, last week, when th 
dry goods for cabin, &c. estimated at 1000, | motion for an indefinite postponement of all the pre- 
and paying a duty on an average of 20 per , posed amendments of the constitution was under con. 
per cent. 200 00)sideration. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Kine 


4ihds. salt, used for salting timber. duties 2 20, 96 80} of New York, alluded to the practice of nominatin, 
| candidates for the presidency, ‘by congressional ca 
1. O56 RAV aevecers ** : na thy is pre need a dice IIS<}On whic b 
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said to have elicited more feeling than has been shewn 
in the senate for many years; and perhaps that “ho-. 
norable body” might have talked about caucusses, 
(though gov. Troup, of Georgia, cannot find out the 
meaning of the word), until this day, if the vice-presi- 
dent had not inquired, what gentlemen were doing? . 
and then they stopped; being incapable of telling 
what the history of such meetings, unknown to the con- | 
stitution, had to do with the constitution itself. 

The debate, though a curious one to have taken 
place in so grave a body as the senate, has no great 
merit or interest in it—and, as I would not have the 
senate to be other than grave, I regret it.. They have 
l-ritimated the word “caucus” by this proceeding— 


which the Washington Republican tells us, the vene-. 
rable John Taylor, of Virginia, said was the “* Wash-— 


ington bull dance;’? some of the speeches may be use-: 
ful fer future oecasions, and, if room was allowed, | 
they should be rezistered. One, and, perhaps, more, 
of those who now venerate caucus, have not ¢ 
supported the persons named by such meetings, eren: 


{ 
when our country was at war, and the union of the party . 


was indispPicable to its own preservation, and ‘the SUCEESS | 
ofthal war. 3-~ But nothing was said about THAT. 





Resipewc The vote of the house of representa- 
tives, in the case of Mr. Bailey, goes to est: iblish the 
fact, ‘tbat the employment of a — as clerk, in| 
one of ghe public offices at Washington, causes him to 


lose the privileges of a domicil in the state wherein | 


he resided before his appointment. 





‘ee wavy. Weare glad to see the following “gene- 
ral order” issved from the navy department, dated 
March 5, 1824: 

Afier the receipt of this erder, no officer, within the 
United States, shall be arrested without the sanction 
‘of this department. 
any officer, his commanding officer may, at his discre- 
tion, suspend him, until the directions of the secre- 
tary "of the navy are received; and it shall be the du- 
ty of said commanding officer. forthwith, to furnish 
to the department, through the proper ‘channel, a a 
statement of the charges against him, with the names 
of the witnesses by whom they are to be proved, and 
facis to be proved by each witness. The officer sus- 
pended shal), also, be furnished with a statement of 
the charges azainst him, and directed to furnish to the 
commanding officer, to be forwarded to the depart- 
ment, such explanatory statements as he may wish to 
make, with the names of the witnesses by whom it is 
to be supported. 

You will communicate this order to the officers un- 
der your command. Samvev L. Sovwrnarp. 

To cach commanding naral officer. 

The very tedious and expensive court martial 
convened at Norfolk, for the trial of Sidney Smith, 

raster commandant, ‘and Beverly Kennon, lieutenant 
in the navy, closed its session the 25th ult. Captain 
Smith was found guilty of the charge of receiving a 
quant, ty of cochineal on freight—and the court ad- 
juceed that he should be cashiered; but they recom- 
mended him to mercy, in consideration of his long 
services. The president has approved the sentence, 
but yielded to the recommendation of the court, and 
retained eapt. S. in his rank and station. 

We do not distinctly understand what was the 
charge against tient. Kennon, preferred by com. Por- 
ter+but the court says the charge was not proved, and 
lieut. WK. was fully acquitted of the same. 

Particulars hereafter. The case of lieut. Kennon 
appears to exetie considerable feeling, judging by 
what we see ina New York paper and the Richmond 
Enquirer. A letter, published inthe latter, says that 


his tria' wil! nothe published, and that com. Porter 


" 


oe Mei 


wil! vot be arrested on charges preferred against him 





alwa ys: 


When compiaint is made against | 
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MiLira y SERVICE or THE U.S. For 1824. The 
follo A the items of the act which has passed 
both houses of congress, and been approved by the 
president, for the support of the military service of 
the present year: 

Pay and subsistence 
{Includinig the suppor: of the military 
academy, $120,119.) 
| Subsistence—{in addition to an unex- 
| pended balance of $21,600} 
Forage for officers 
Recruiting service [in addition to an unex- 
pended balance of 416,000] 
Contingent expenses of ditto 
Purchasins department [in addition to 
othing on hand 
For the purchase of woollens 
Medical and hospital department fin ad- 
dition to supplies on hand, and an un- 
expended balance, tocether 822,790) 
Quarter masters departme nt {in addition 
toan unexpended balance of $35,000] 249,000 00 
For the pur chase of Gridley’s fari 10,900 09 
contingencies of the army 15,090 00 
national armories 360,000 00 
current expenses of the ordnance dept. 42,000 00 
Revolutionary pensioners 1,291,716 39 


$994,407 05 


269,347 00 
36,123 00 


13,400 05 
16,800 00 


141,627 59 
20,000 04 


10,600 00 


Ee 


Pensions to invalids, widows and or- 
| ‘phans - 313,174 42 
Arrearages of the war dept. prior to the 

Ist July, 1815 26,000 00 


The second section has the following prorise: 

Provided, horever, That no money appropriated by 
this act, shall be paid to any person, for his compenss- 
tion, who is in arrears to the United States, until such 
person shall heve accounted for and paid into the 
treasury, all sums for which he may be liable: Pr-- 
vided further, That nothing in this section contained, 
shal] extend to balances arising solely from the de- 
preciation of treasury notes, received by such person, 
to be expended in the public service; but, in all cases 
where the pay or salary of any person is withheld, 
in pursuance of this act, it shall ‘be the duty of the ac- 
counting officer, if demanded by the party, his agent or 
attorney, to re port forthwith to the agent of the tree- 
sury departmentthe balance due; .an -d it shall be the 
duty of the said agent, within sixty days thereafter. 
to order suit to be commenced a gainst such delinquent. 
and his securities. 

5{_3* Having resolved that the Recister should net 
be yielded to the personal praise or dispraise of any 
of the candidates for the presidency, (until, at leas/, 
the necessity of it shall be apparent), Th: ve been se- 
veral times restrained from making such remarks on 
the conduct of some of the candidates, as would have 
been made if they had not been so conditioued 
but in the present state of things, Mr. Calhoun 
being considered as withcrawn by those who advane- 
ed his claims to the office, Imay be permitted tomake 
afew observations on his management ef the great 
department over which he presides, without being sus- 
pected of unworthy motives, even by the most jealous 

The appropriation bill for the military service of 
the present year, affords a beautiful demonstration of 
the business of the wardepartment. It contains only 
sixteen items—not one of them to cover an excess of 
expenditure since July 1815; and, though several of 
these items are specifie in their nature, there are no 
less than fire in which the surplusses of former appro- 
priations are added tothe amounts now given. 

Judging by the various reports that all of us have 
seen fram the war department, the order and harme- 
ny, regularity and promptitude, punctuality and re- 
sponsibility, introduced by Mr, Calhoun in every 
branch of the service, has never been rivalled, and 
perhaps, cannot be excelled—and, it must be recol- 





by lieut. Kk. 


lected, that he brought this system. out of chaos. Never 
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5k 
“he = : ; 
ed &...; the business of any department in such a state of} But the following view of what are properly called 
the erfect confusion as that now under his charge, at the “factories”—(and, perhaps, about two thirds* of those 
of ime when he was placed at the head of it. The| which existed in 1820 may be taken into the amount), 
pen, or unsettled accounts, of all sorts, must have | is of considerable interest, as it may partially demon- 
05 Painounted to nearly fifty millions of dollars. How/| strate the importance of such establishments, in the 
creat was the labor to cleanse this Augean stable! but, | estimation of those who will reflect for one moment, 
iaightily supported by the acute and indefatigable Mr. | as to what would be the condition of the United States, 
Harner, the old and filthy accounts are nearly all dis-|if the thirty-two millions of annual value produced 
On posed of—and how things are conducted now is| were imported from abroad, and the hundreds of 
00 Pe-<hewn by the following extract from Mr. Calhoun’s | thousands of persons, variously employed or main~ 
report to the president, dated 29th Nov. last—‘‘The tained by them, were thrown into the business and 
0% Pestatements afford satisfactory proof, that order, accu- | support of agriculture. ) 
0 raey, economy and accountability, have been introduc- | MANUFACTORIES AND MANUFACTURES. 
ed into every brauch of the military service. It will| Statement of the amount and value of dutiable arti- 
59 he seen, by them, that the moncy appropriated by con-| cles, manufactured annually in the United States 
if oress had been applied with economy to effect the ob-}| and territories; the amount of capital invested; and 
iects of appropriation; that the accounts have been} the amount authorized and incorporated by state 
made up withaccuracy, and tranemitted with promp- _ laws, &e. 
MW} ‘itude to the proper departments for settlement, and Cor | i) - 
have there been settled without delay. The obser- 8 3 7 & SE = 
0 vations are true, with seareely a single exception; gE S 2° Ss 
and the result has been, that, of the entire amount of STATES AND = e. - me sy S. > 
) money drawn from the treasury in the year 1822,} gvernirorigs. Ess = 23> g, 
0 Ee ior the military service, including the pensions, ing - F. “3 &o 
0 amounting to $4,571,961 94, although it passed through geo = ~ .'S. 
g [Be ihe hands of no Jess than two hundred and ninety-one aes ; Fete 
disbursing agents, there has not been a single defalcation, 
2 or the loss of a cent to the government; and that the| Maine 424,648 439,808 
whole has been accounted for at the treasury, except | New Hampshire 740,894 893,065| 2,455,000 
1 asmall amount, which remains in the hands of the} Massachusetts 2,144,816) 4,542,325) 21,049,000 
disbursing agents, ready to be applied to the objects] Rhode Island 878,558} 2,107,222 
\ tor which it was drawn. The disbursements of the | Connecticut 2,429,204) 3,144,525; 5,540,000 
A three first quarters of this year, have been equally | Vermont 784,349 691,157 
, satisfactory; and there is every. resson to believe,}| New York 4,844,387] 7,774,049] 18,304,000 
: that no defaleation, nor any loss, will occur in the} New Jersey 919,419} 1,725,495] 2,360,000 
year.” Pennsylvania §,049,276| 6,323,077} 1,115,006 
This great perfection has been introduced by a ju-| Delaware 561,500} 1,557,296 
; cicious division of labor. There is a head for every | Maryland 1,769,234) 5,671,837} 4,466,500) 
divisable part of the service, and each chief has un- | Columbia dist. 163,040 45,200 
der him one. or two almost equally capable assistants | Virginia 2,708,077} 3,138,557 ; 
or clerks, and thus every thing goes on like clock-| North Carolina 473,656} 376,508 
work. An exhibit of any man’s account, or of any fact | South Carolina 70,922 280,775 
cesired tobe ascertained, may be had as it were on Georgia 494,752 219,635 
*he instant—and all the items are kept so posted up,| Alabama ; 102,311 $6,501 
that, by turning to the name of a person or thing, all! Louisiana 48,750) 33,025 
‘hut relates to him or it, may be known just as the fact] Tennessee 1,924,221 976,229 
s ascertained at bank, when a check is presented, | Kentucky 2,141,089} 2,575,522 
whether the drawer of it has, or has not, the deposite | Ohio 3,134,772' 3,955,839 
iomeetit. The advantages arising from this need | Indiana 142,692 150,754 
» only be mentioned to be appreciated, by a reflecting} Ulinois 126,498 74,465 
people. Missouri 160,419 41,845 
-_— Michigan ter. 34,506; —— 68,835 
Manvractrnes. The secretary of state has made j Arkansas ter. 1,700 
i report, in obedience to aresohution of the senate, : " 
‘of such articles manufactured in the United States as Dollars, 32,271,934 46,837,266} 55,289,500 
would be liable to duties, if imported from foreign | To which should be added—capital ineor- 
} countries; and also of the amount of capital invest-| porated subsequent to 1820, viz: 
ed ineach county, respectively: with a schedule of |New Hampshire 5,830,000 
jactories incorporated by state laws, from 1800 to | Massachusetts 6,840,000 
1320, inclusive.” Connecticut 1,900,000 
_ The report is extracted from the digest of manu- |New York 797,000 
lactures, and this, it will be recollected, was regard- 
ed so imperfect, when laid before the house of repre- —_— Total $70,656,500 
‘entatives, that a proposition was made to deposite all} Members or eoncress. Four members of congress, 
(he copies in the congressional library, where, I be-| three of them out of the senate, have been appointed 
‘ieve, they remain until this day. The cause of this | to foreign missions within the past year. If this prac- 
imperfection was the short and confused returns of| tice is encouraged, may not persons become willing 
of the marshals—who had not been allowed any thing | to serve in congress without pay, 2nd be as disinteresi- 
like a necessary compensation to complete the design |ed as a large majority of the attending members of 
ot the act requiring a return of manufactures; and, | the British parliament are—and dtspose of their “yeas 
vesides, many engaged in the business were unwilling, | and nays” quite as honestly? 
°r too much occupied, to furnish such information as 
‘' was desired to possess on the subject—and the *If I were to judge by things that are within my own 
“nounts returned hardly even led to an idea what | knowledge, I should believe that the returns were de- 
were the real sums of value produced by the domestic | ficient in one half—but more attention was paid to 
‘adustry, that created ia families being generally un-|the subject in the eastern than in any of the rest of 
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The practice of appointing members of congress to the agency of these who pass through our streets with 
office, has been widely extended within a few years. almanacs and ballads for sale. 


Johnson was found guilty of murder of the first ¢, 


bs iat it tends to strengthen the power of the execu-| 
, by holding out the prospect of snug places to! 
scores of hungry hunters, is certain; and, on that ac- 


count alone, the executive should feel great delica:y | the prisoner. 


in continuing it. It is among the oldest and best es-| 
tablisned of my political principles, that the repre-, 


gree, 


time, 


sentatives of the people, or of the states, should hope | and economy. 


for no other place di iring the time for which they are | 
elected or appointed—else it is morally impossible | 
that their publie conduct shall not be influenced by a 
rezsrd ror their private profit. While this is the case, 
“fhe general government cannot be preserved in its 
whole constitutional vigor.” Those elected by the 
peop’. should not be even suspected of secking the pa- 
tronage of the executive. 





Pur.ic pest or ran Unirep Starrs. Siatement of 
the public debt of the United States, on the first day 
ot January, in each of the years from 1791 to 1823, 
inclusive: 





179] $75,463,476 52 1 1868 65,196,517 97 
1792 77,227,924 66 | 1809 57,023,192 09 
1793 80,352,634 04 | 1810 55,173,217 52 
1794 78,427,404 77 | 1811 48,905 585 76° 
1795 80,747,587 39 | 1812 15,209,737 90 
1796 83,762,162 07 | 1813 55,962,827 57, 
1797 $2,064,479 33 | 1814 $1,487,846 24! 
1798 79,228,529 12 | 1815 99,833,660 15! 
1799 78,408,669 77 | 1816 127,334,933 74] i 
1800 $2,979,294 35 | 1817 123,491,965 16; 

- 1801 83,038,050 SO | 1818 103,466,633 83) 
1892 80,712,632 25 } 1819 95,529,648 28 | 
1803 77,054,688 38 | 1820 91,015,566 15) 
1894 $5,427,120 88 | 1821 89,987,427 66 | 
1805 §2,312,150 50 | 1822 93,516,675 98 
1806 75,723,270 66 | 1823 90,865,877 22 
1807 69,218,398 64 | (Nut. Int 





Mvrpdens AND EXECUTIONS. The incredible number 
of 137,900 copies of the London Observer, containing 
the particulars of the trial and exeeution of Thurtell, 
for the seman of domed are stated to have been sold 
in Londo 

Et It j is almost im; ypossible to believe in the extent 

to which such things are apparently sought after by 
the people of Great Britain, for the editors of news- 
papers would not publish them unless they suited the 
taste of their readers. The account of a “horrid 
murder” is often spun out to the lengthof four or five 
columns of small type, and all the disgusting particu- 
lars are put down with the minuteness of a drawer | 
of deeds; it being seemingly regarded as a matter of 
miehty importanee, that the length and depth of a 
wound ¢; ausing death, should be described, and that 
ihe breadth of the knife should be known, &c. with the 
color of the hair of the murderer, how he looked on 
the scaffold. and how he appeared after dissection by the 
surgeons, and the like; and all these things are doled | 
out through the various newspapers, as of superior 
interest to the king’s spesch or the proceedings of 
parliament. 
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The jury were only ten minutes in making up 
i their verdict, so strong was the proof of the guilt of 
The deceased was his lodeer at + 
and the murder was committed to obtain a fe 
hundred dollars that he had saved by his 


e 
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stave]: 
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ish provinees of East and West Florida, sought to re. 
cover from sir A. Cochrane and sir George Cockburn, 
the sum of 3,800/. the value of some slaves belong ging 
to the plai ntiff, and harbored by the d: fendants on 


board a British vessel. 


whether 


Many minor questions arose 
in the aly gp of the inquiry, but the main point was, 


he refuge, voluntarily sought and given to 


slaves, in an English ship, did not give to them the 


same right of freedom, which has been detreéed to the 
child of the desert the moment he lands on the Bri- 
The Judges, Bailey, 
were decidedly of opinion that the action was not 
maintainable, as the plaintiff ceased to have any right 


tish shore. 


or title to the slaves the moment they 


upon the protection of the British flag. 


SLAVERY. 


| 1820-1. 





Holroyd and Best, 


threw themselves 


The Liverpool Mercury gives the follow- 
ing statement of the slave population in most of the 
British West India islands, for the years 1817 and 


been excessive. 
Slaves have been removed from some of the other 


some have alsv 
been removed from the Bahamas, (not included i: 


this siatement), to Demarara; 


|colonies to Demarara and Trinidad: 


The decrease in the intermediate years has 


and, on the other hand, 


there will have been some manumissions in this pe- 


riod. 


| Antigua 


Berbice 
Demarara 
Dominica 
Grenada 
Jamaica 
Montserrat 
Nevis 
St. Kitt’s 
= Lucia 

t. Vincent 
Tobano 
Trinidad 


Virgin Islands 


| Barbadoes 


Tre BRivTisit TARIFF. 


It is a most vicious and loathsome habit. | British tariff. 








1517. 1820-1. 
32,269 31,055 
23,125 23,180 
77,557 77,376 
17,957 16,554 
28,024 25,677 
347,069 J4A1,862 
6.610 6.505 

% 693 9,261 
20,137 19,517 
bi. $95 13,794 
29,200 24,282 
15, 470 14,581 
25,941 23,537 
6.899 6,167 
652,719 633,616 
77,493 78,345 








Decrease. Incr 
1,216 09 
545 00 
491 00 
1,413 00) 
2,247 00) 
5,207 00 
105 00 
342 00 
$20 i) 
2,099 00 
1,003 00 
S889 00 
2,404 00 
732 00 
19,108 00 
00 S52 


A writer in the “Colombiar 
Observer” gives us the following extracts from th 


But it is profitable to the publishers, and they are like | Page 5. Band string twist, the dozen knots, each kno! 


containing 32 yards, 5s. 
. Manufactures of brass, 50 per cent. 


other people. | 

Since the preceding was written, Iam sorry to ob-| 
serve that the very usefui and industrious editors of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser have filled six | 
columns of their paper with an account of the trial 
of a person named Johnson for the murder of James 
Murray, which made so much noise in that city some | 
time azo: and I regret also to hear that many tho - | 
said persons were collected to catch a glimpse of | 
Johnson, &c. who recognized many of his acqtain- 
tances and nodded familiarly, &c. But this is nota 
common practice in the United States. The narra- 
tives of such things are chiefly circulcated through 





14 4. And of copper, 50 per cent. 
9. Dressed bristles 12s. per cent. but undresse4 
do. only 3s. 7d. per cent. 


‘* Cables, tarred or untarred, whether in use o! 
otherwise, 21s. 6d. the ewt. 


And cordage the s 


same, 


running rigging. 
10. Camblets, half silk half hair, cannot be im 

ported. 
“ Hanging candlesticks do. do. 
‘© Candlewick, the cwt. 88s. 8d. 


except standing 0° 
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11. Carpets, 50 per cent. tion of the minority to get up, for the recommendation 

12. Cider, 1.29 14s. 6d. per 252 gallons. of governor Yates. 
18. Cotton manufactures, dyed, 95 per cent, do.| “It is seriously talked of to adjourn the legislature 
not dyed, 50 per cent. for the November session, either to New York or 

20. Dripping pans, prohibited. — Utica—probably to the former.” 

‘¢ Earthenware, 75 per cent. ° On the 14th ult. a committee was appointed by the 
‘« Embroidery, prohibited. caucus, to ascertain whether Messrs. Crawford and 


22. Flax, rough and undressed, 5d per cent. but| Gallatin would accept the nominations made by that 
if only dressed or hackled, 1.10 14s. 6d. per| assembly of congressmen in their private capacities. 





cent. It does not appear that the committee has perferm- 
24. Glass, 80 per cent. and an excise of 69s. per| ed the task assigned, for no acceptances of the offices have 
cent. yet been published. 
25. Gridirons and grograms cafinot be imported 
for sale. FOREIGN NEWS. 
‘Hammers and handles for knives cannot be| Great Britain. The king has pardoned the mission- 
imported for sale. ary Smith, condemned to death at Demarara—but he 


30. Jewels, not set or in any way manufactured, 20| is net to reside in that colony or any of the British 
per cent. but if set or manufactured 50 per! possessions in the West Indies. 





cent. | A loan to the Greeks, of $00,000!. was negociating 
31. Iron ore, $s 9d per cent. in London, and would probably be taken, at 59 per 
do. pig, 17s. 6d. per cent. cent. Lord Byron is in great favor with the Greeks. 
do. cast, 20 per cent. He has been elected a member of the council at Mis- 
do. wrought, 50. per cent. ‘solunghi. ‘The produce of an estate, lately sold by 

31. Knives cannot be imported for sale. him, ha& been loaned, or given, to the Greeks. 
“Laces do. do. do. The army, exclusive of the forces in the East Indies, 
‘“Ladles do. do. do. is to consist of 73,341 men, besides 3,354 in the vete- 
32. Leather articles made, 75 per cent. ran battalions in Ireland, being an increase of 4,659 


38. Sails for ships 1.104 9s. 2d per cent. and if in} men. 
use on British ships, this duty must still be| Some of the roads in England were almost impassa- 





paid. ble by a great fall of snow, about the middie of Febru- 
‘* Linen not dyed, 1.76 13s. 4d. per cent. ary. 
* do. ifdyed 172 10s. do. American Stocks, Feb. 21. U.S. bank stock, £.23 10. 
‘* Sacks, striped or dyed, /.172 10s. per cent. Three per cent. 764-3. Sixes 944 102. 
39. Locks, prohibited. . British stocks Feb. 23. Red. 3 per cents. 924-—3—con- 
‘“* Madder, unmanufactured, 5s. per cent. but if! suls, 3 per cents. 91¢—4—cons. for acct. 914-3-. 
in any way manufactured, 15s. per cent. Spain. The interior of Spain is in a most unhappy 
40. Maitcannot be imported. state. It looks as if a new civil war was about to 
41. Matting and matresses, 50 per cent. break out. 
28. The difference in dressed or undressed hemp! Madrid, Feb. 10—The following is an outline of the 
is 1.4 Ss. 10d. per cent. decree just issued, relative to the commerce of the 
** Musical instruments, 50 per cent. colonies: 
{2. Needies or needle work cannoi be imported] “By my preceding decrees, I have abolished in my 
for sale. states beyond the sea, the seli-styled constitutional 
a system, and_have there re-established my government 
PRESIDENTIAL. on the same footing as it was prior tothe 7th March, 


= PAs all the proposed amendments to the con-| 1829, 

stitution of the United States, in relation to the elec-| “As to commercial relations, [have caused it to be 
tion of electors of president and vice president, have} signified to the respective authorities, by my ordi- 
been indefinitely postponed, or rejected, by the! nance of the 4th January, that they were to mainisin 
senate, it may now become the senate of New-York these relations as they existed at that time. Having 
tore-cousider its late vote, seeing that the prospect since consulted with my council of the Indies, and 
of some amendment being made to the constitution, my councilof ministers, I have resolved and decree 
was among the reasons assigned why the people of that, as follows: 








=> 
state should not elect said electors. Ist. Direct commerce shall be carried on in my 
At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of Fre-| American states with foreigners, subjects of the pow- 
dericksburg, favorable to the election of general Juck-| €TS and allies, the friends of Spain; and the merchant 
son to the presidency, Byrd UC. Willis acting as chair- vessels of the said powers may be permitted to trade 
man, and William Gordon as secretary; the meeting with those ports in the same manner as with those ot 
resolved to support him for that oflice, and invited the | ™J states in Europe. my me 
co-operation of their fellow-citizens in forming an| 2d. A decree shall be issued to regulate this com- 
electoral ticket. favorable to his election. ' merce, and to determine the ports with which it shall 
: _, | be carried on—boih in the er du Nord, the Islands, 
Extract from « lette r dated Albany, March 20th—‘The and the Pacific ocean. 
following notification has been given to the members “There shall be established custom-houses ,where 
of the legisiature, which has met, so far as | have been shall be collected the duties of exports and imports, 
uble to learn, with very general approbation. ; on the footing of equality among the subjects of the 
_‘**Phe friends of the Electoral Law give notice that caig powers.” : : 
they intend, before the legislature adjourns, to issue gq. 4 shall, in like manner, be determined by the 
Qu address, recommending to their constituents to regulations on this head, what advantages and privi- 
choose aclegates to meetin convention in the month leges ought to be allowe d te Spanish commerce, acri- 
of August or September next, for the purpose of no-! auiture and industry. 
ininating a president and vice-president, governor and! 4th, Until the two preceding articles may be fully 
Hheutenant governor, and electors for president and) exeeuted, there shall be no innovation in the com- 
vice-president.’ ” merce with America; and it shall be assimulated, as 
“The address will be signed by a large portion of the! much as possible in other respects, to the custom in 
legislature, and will probably supersede in effect, ifnot the island of Cuba. American Spaniards will see in 
in form, the caucus, which it is the presumed inten-| these measures a new proof of my fervent desires to 
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court of law or equity in the state of New York, af- | 
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increase their prosperity; European Spaniards will 
see my firm resolution to preserve to them the privi- 
leges and advantages to which they have aright; mer- 
chants of good faith, of all countries, the intention to 
preserve and favor the existing commercial relations, 
and the advantageous employment of their capitals; 
and, in fine, the allied and friendly sovereigns and go- 
vernments, a public testimony of the value which I at- 
tach to the preservation of the harmony and good un- 
derstanding which unite us. 
sc_#~The preceding decree appears to have pro- 
duced a great shock on the London foreign stock ex- 
change. Colombian and Chilian bonds and Mexican 
scrip, all fell very considerably. In reference to this 
subject the Chronicle remarks: “It is absolutely neces- 
sary, to the safety of those merchants interested in 
the South American republics, that the British go- 
vernment should, at once, declare, either that they 
are independent nations, or that they are not so; for, 
without an explicit understanding on this subject, 
a feverish distrust must continue to exist, and that 
free intercourse, now so necessary to England, cannot 
be practised either amongst nations or individuals. 
All business relating to new America must b@ suspend- 
ed, until either the ministers themselves give the neces- 
sary inf »rmation, or the members opposed to them in 
parliament draw from them the actual relations which 
the Pritish government means to establish with the 
new American states.” 
Portugal, \tappears that the Portuguese have sent 
some emissaries to raise up insurrections in Brazil. 
The Turkish fleet, fitted out in haste for the relief 
of Smyrna, has been totally lost in the sea of Marmo- 
ra. Five frigates and six brigs were thrown on the 
coast in a storm, and the rest so damaged as to be 


unfit for service. The Turks regard itas a judgment | 


of God. The Greeks command al! the neighboring 
seas and guifs, &c. The patriots, also, now have a fine 


‘train of field and battering artillery, directed by skil- | 
ful foreigners. All the preparations had been made | 


for attacking Patras, and it was believed that the place 
must speedily fall; after which, it was supposed tha 
the Greeks would attack and beat the Turks in Thes- 
saly. The standard of the cross is planted in Mity- 
lene. 


en 


~ 


The legislature of New York has enacted sever,. 
laws for the purpose of securing to Robert R. Livyino. 
ston and Robert Fulton the exclusive navigation 9; 
all the waters within the jurisdiction of that stat. 
with boats moved by fire or steam, fora term of years. 
which has not yet expired; and has authorized the 
chancellor to award an injunction, restraining an, 
person whatever from navigating those waters wit, 
boats of that description. 

This bill was filed by Aaron Ogden, claiming as as. 
signee of Livingston and Fulton, suggesting that Tho. 
mas Gibbon, the plaintiff in error, was in possession of 
two steam-boats, the Stoudinger and Bellona, which 
were actually employed in running between New 
York and Elizabethtown in New Jersey, in vielation 
of the exclusive privilege conferred on the plaintif, 
and praying an injunction to restrain the said Gibbon 
from using the said boats, or any others propelled by 
fire or steam, in navigating the Waters within the ter- 
ritory of New York. | 

The injunction having been awarded, the answer of 
Gibbon was filed, in which he stated that the boats 
employed by him were duly enrolled and licensed, 
according to the act of congress, to carry on the coast 
ing trade of the United States; and insisted on his 
right, in virtue of thatlicense, to navigate the waters 
between Elizabethtown and New York; the acts af 
ithe legislature of New York notwithstanding. 

The chancellor perpetuated the injunction, being 
ofopinion that the acts conferring the privilege were 
inot repugnant to the constitution and laws of the 
| United States, and were valid. -This decree was af- 
| firmed, in the court for the trial of impeachments and 
{correction of errors, which is the highest tribunal be- 
‘fore which the cause could be carried in the state. 
The plantiff in error contends that this decree is 
(erroneous, becanse the laws which purport to give 
|the exchisive privilege it sustains, are repugnant to 








the constitution and laws of the United States. 

They are said to be repugnant— 

Ist. Tothatelause in the constitution which authe- 
rizes congress to regulate commerce. 

2d. To that which authorizes congress to promo‘e 
the progress of science and useful arts. 

The state of New York maintains the constitutton- 


Algiers. Under official notices from the British ad- | ality of these laws; and their legislature, their coun- 


miralty oficc, we learn that war exists between Great 


cil of yevision, and their judges, have repeatedly con- 





Britain and Algiers. The dey, it appears, in several 
eases, had given cause of complaint, and capt. Spen- | 
cer, inthe Naiad frigate, aecompanied by the Came- | 
lion brig, proceeded tq Algiers to demand satisfaction. | 
He was treated so badly, that the British consul struek | 
his flag, and, with his fainily, took refuge on board the | 
frigate. All hope of gecommodation having failed, | 
capt. S. commenced the war, by directing the com- | 
mander of the Camelion to attack an Algerine ecor- | 
vette, of 18 guns and 100 men, then entering the bay, | 
and she was carried in a gallant style. ‘They found | 
seventeen Spaniards on board of her, about to be car- | 
ried into slavery, thaugh the treaty between Great Bri- | 
tain and Algiers stipulated that the latter should abo- 

lish Christian slavery; the infraction of which main- | 
jy caused capt. Spencer’s visit, the dey having deelar- 

that he would no longer observe the terms. The Bri- | 
tish government justify the acts of their officer, and | 
have appointed convoys to protect the trade. 


— 





Important Opinion | 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE STEAM-BOAT CASE, 
Delivered by chief justice Marshall, March 2, 1824. | 
Gibbon vs. Ogden. 
This is a writ of error to a decree of the highest | 





os 


} 


curred in this opinion. It is supported by great 
names—by names which have all the titles to con- 
sideration that virtue, intellizence, and office, eaz 
bestow. No tribunal ean approach the decision of 
this question without feeling a just and real respect 
for that opinion which is sustained by sueh authority; 
but itis the provinee of thiscourt, while it respects, 
not io bow to it implicity; and the judges must exer: 
cise, in the examination of the subject, that under 
standing which Providence has bestowed upon thein, 
with that independence which the people of the Unit- 
ed States expect from thisdepartment of the govern- 
ment. 

As preliminary to the very able discussions of the 
constitution, whieh we have heard from the bar, and 
as having some influence on its ecnstruetion, refer- 
ence has been made to the political situation of these 
states anterior to its formation. It has been said, 
that they were sovereign; were completely indepen- 
dent, and were connected with each other only by a 
league. This is true. But, when these allied sove- 
reigns converted ticir league into a government— 
when they converted their congress of ambassadors, 
deputed to deliberate on their common concerns, and 
to recommend measures of general utility, into a le- 
gisjature, empowered to enact laws on the most inte- 
resting subjects, the whole character, in which the 
states appear, underwent a change, the extent of 


firming a decrce pronounced by the chanceller of | which must be determined by a fair consideration of 
that state. . 


the instrument by which that change was effected. 
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extended to the powers which are conferred; nor is 


. grantor if retained by himself, or, which can ensure 
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This instrument contains an enumeration of powers 
expressly granted by the peopie to their government. 
ithas been said that these powers ought to be constru- 
ed strictly. But why ought they to be so construed? 
is there one senténce in the constitution which gives | 
countenance to this rule? In the last of the enume- 
yerated powers, that whieh grants, expressly, the 
means for carrying all others into execution, con- 
eress is authorized “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper” for the purpose. But this 
jimitation on the means which may be used, is not 


there one sentence in the constitution witich has been 
pointed out by the gentlemen of the bar, or which we 
have been able to discern, that prescribes this rule. 
We do not, therefore, think ourselves justified in 
adopting it. What do gentlemen mean by a strict 
construction? If they contend only against that en- 
jarged construction which would extend werds be- 
youd their natural and obvious import, we might ques- 
iion the application of the term, but should not con- 
wovert the principle. If they contend for that narrow 
construction Which, in support of some theory not to 
ve found in the constitution, would deny to the go- 
vernment those powers which the words of the grant, 
is usually understood, import, and which are consist- 
ent with the general views and objects of the instru- 
ment; for that narrow construction which would 
ecipple the government, and render it unequal to the 
objects for which it is declared to be instituted, and 
10 Which the powers given, as fairly understood, ren- 
Jer it competent, then we cannot preceive the propric- 
ty of this strict construction, nor adopt it as the rule 
by which the constitution is to be expounded. As 
iuen, Whose intentions require no concealment, gene- 
rally employ the words which most directly and aptly 
express the ideas they intend to convey, the enlight- 
ened patriots who framed our. constitution, and the 
people who adopted it, must be understood to have 
employed words in their natural sense, and to have 
intended what they have said. If, from the imperfee- 
\ion of human language, there should be serious 
doubts respecting the extent of any given power, it is 
«a Well settled rule, that the objects for which it was 
yiven, especially When those objects are expressed in 
the instrument itself, should have great influence in 
the construction. We know of no reason for exclyd- 
ing this rule from the present case. The grant does 
not convey power which might be beneficial to the 


solely to the benefit of the grantee; but is an inyest- 
ment of power for the general advantage, in the hands 
of a.ents selected for that purpose, which power can 
never be exercised by the people themselves, but must 
ne placed in the hands of agents or lie dormant. We 
know of norule for construing the extent of such 
powers, other than is given by the language of the in- 
strument which confers them, taken in connexion 
with the purposes for which they were conferred. 

The words are—*Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” 

The subject to be regulated is commerce; and our 
ronstitution being, as was aptly said atthe bar, one of 
mumeration, and not of definition, to ascertain the 
extent of the power, it becomes necessary to settle 
the meaning of the word. The counsel for the ap- 
pellee would limit it to traffic, to buying and selling, 
or the interchange of commodities, and do not admit 
that itcomprehends navigation. This would restrict 
a general term, applicable to many objects, to one of its 
significations. Commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but 
is something more: It is intercourse. It describes 
the commercial intercourse between nations, and 
parts of nations, in all its branches, and is regulated 
by prescribing rules for carrying on that intercourse. 





‘the mind can searcely conceive a system for regu- 


| 





Jating commerce between nations which shall exclude 
all Jaws concerning navigation, which shall be silent 
on the adinission of the vessels of the one nation, Into 


, the ports of the other, and be confined to pres::ibing 


rules for the conduct of individuals in the aciuai em- 
ployment of buying and selling, or of barter. 

if commerce does not include navigation, the go- 
vernment of the union has no direct power over that 
subject, and can make no law preseribing what shall 
constitute American vessels, or requiring that they 
shall be navigated by American seamen. Yet this 
power has been exercised from the commencement 
of the government, has been exercised with the con- 
sent of all, and has been understood by all to be a 
commercial regulation. All America understands, 
and has uniformly understood, the word ‘‘commerce”’ 
to comprehend navigation. It was so understood, and 
must have been so understood, when the constitution 
was framed. The power over commerce, including 
navigation, was one of the primary objects for which 
the people of America adopted their government, and 
must have been contemplated in formingit. ‘lhe con- 
vention must have used the word in that sense, be- 
cause all liave understood it in that sense; and the at- 
tempt to restrict it comes too late. 

If the opinion that “commerce,” as the word is used 
in the constitution, comprehends navigation also, re- 
quire any additional confirmation, that additional con- 
firmation is, we think, furnished by the words of the 
instrument itself. 

It is arule of construction acknowledged by all, 
that the exceptions from a power mark its extent; for 
it would be absurd, as well as useless, to except from 
a granted power that which was not granted—that 
which the words of the grant could not comprehend. 
If, then, there are, in the constitution, plain excep- 
tions from the power over navigation, plain inhibi- 
tions to the exercise of that power in a particular 
way, it is proof that those who made these exceptions, 
and prescribed these inhibitions, understood the power 
to which they applied as being granted. 


The 9th section of the Ist article declares, that 
“no preferrence shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state over 
those of another.”” This clause cannot be understood 
as applicable to those laws only which are passed for 
purposes of revenue, because it is expressly applied 
to commercial regulations; and the most obvious pre- 
ference which can be given to one port over another 
in regulating commerce, relates to navigation. But 
the subsequent part of the sentence is still more ex- 
plicit. It is, ‘‘nor shall vesssels bound to or from one 
state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another.” These words have a direct, reference to 
navigation, 

The universally acknowledged power of our go- 
vernment to impose embargoes, must also be consi- 
dered as showing that all America is united in that 
construction which comprehends navigation in the 
word commerce, Gentlemen have said, in argument, 
that this is a branch of the war-making power, and 
that an embargo is an instrument of War, not a regu- 
lation of trade. 

That it may be, and often is used as an instrument 
of war, cannot be denied. An embargo may be im- 
posed for the purpose of facilitating the equipment or 
manning of a fleet, or for the purpose of concealing 
the progress of an expedition preparing to sail from « 
particular port, In these, and.in similar cases, it is a 
military instrument, and partakes of the nature of 
war, But all embargoes are not of this description. 
They are, sometimes, resorted to without a view to 
war, and with a single view to commerce. In such 
case an embargois no more a war-measure than a 
merchantman is a ship of war, because both are ves- 
sels which nayigate the occan with sails and seamen, 
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When congress imposed that embargo which, fora 
time, engaged the attention of every man in the 
United States, the avowed object of the law was the 
protection of commerce and the avoiding of war. By 
its friends and its enemies it was treated as a com- 
mercial, not as a war measure. The persevering 
earnestness and zeal with which it was opposed, ina 
part of our country which supposed its interests to be 
vitally affected by the act, cannot be forgotten. A 
want of astuteness in discovering obje ctionstoa mea- 
sure to which they felt the most deep rooted hostility, 
will not be imputed to those who were arrayed in 
opposition to this. Yet they never suspected that 
navigation was no branch ay tr ade, and was, there- 
fore, not comprehended in the power to regulate 
commerce. The y did, faded, contest the constitu- 
tionality of the act, buton a principle which admits 
the construction for which the appellant contends. 
They denied that the particular law in question was 
made in pursuence of the constitution, not because 
the power could not act directly on vessels, but be- 
cause a perpetual embargo was the annihilation, and 
not the regulation of commerce. In terms, they ad- 
mitted the applicability of the words used in the con- 
stitution to vessels; and that, in a case which pronee- 
eda degree and an extent of excitement calculated to 
draw forth every principle on which legitimate re- 
sistance could be sustained. No ex: ample could more 
strongly illustrate the universal understanding of the 
American people on this subject. 

The word used in ithe constitution, then, compre- 
hends, and has been always saneies anes Se to compre- 
hend, navigation within its meaning; and a power to 
regulate navigation is as expressly ; gr rranted, as if that 
term had been acded to the word ‘“‘commerce.” 


. To what commerce does this power extend? The 


constitution informs 
nations, and among the several states, and with the 
Indian trives.” 

Ithas, we believe, been universally admitted, that 
these words compre hend ev ery species of comme rcial 
intercourse betw een the United States and foreign 
nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between 
this couniry and any other, to which this power does 
not extend. It has been truly said, that commerce, 
as the word is used in the constitution, is a unit, every 
part of which is indicated by the term. 

If this be the admitted meaning of the word, in its 
application to foreign nations, it must carry the same 
meaning throughout the sentence, and remain a unit, 


unless there be some plain inte lligible cause which al- | 


ters it. 

The subject to which the power is next applied, is 
fo commerce ‘‘among the several states.” The word 
‘“‘among’’ racans intermingled with. <A thing which is 
among others, is intermingled withthem. Commerce 
among the states cannotstop at the external boundary 
line of each state, but may be introduced into the in- 
terior. 

It is not intended to say that these words compre- 
hend that commerce, which is completely internal, 


us to commerce “with foreign | 


ee 





~~ 


thing, if we regard the language or the subject of th, 
sentence, must be the exclusiv ely internal commerce 
of astate. The genius and character of the whok 
government seem to be, that its aetion is to be applied 
to all the external concerns of the nation, and to those 
internal concerns which affect the states generally; 
but not to those which are completely within a a par- 
ticular state, which- do not affect other states, and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere for the 
purpose of executing some of the general powers o; 
the government. The completely internal commerce 
ofa state, then, may be considered as reserved for tly 
state itself, 

But, in regulating commerce with foreign nations, 
the power of congress does not stop at the jurisdic- 
tional lines of the several states. It would be avery 
usel@as power if it could not pass those lines. The 
commerce of the United States with foreign nations 
is that of the whole United States. Every district 
| Has a aright to participate in it. The deep streams 

which penetrate our country in every direction, pass 
‘through the interior of almost every state in the 
‘union, and furnish the means of exerc ising this right. 

If congress has the power to regulate it, that powe) 
| must be exercised wherev er the subject exists. J 
it exisis within the states, if a foreign voyage may 
| — nce or terminate at a a port Ww ithin a State, then 
ithe power of congress may be exercised within a 
( state. 

| This principle is, if possible, still more clear wher 
| applied to commerce “‘among the several states.’ 





| They either join each other, in which case they arc 

separated by a mathematical line; or they are re- 

mote from each other, in which case other states lie 
| between them. W hat is commerce “among” them. 
-and how is it to be conducted? Can a trading expe- 
(dition between two adjoining states commence and 
terminate outside of each? And if the trading inter- 
course be between two states remote from eac), 
other, must it not commence in one, terminate in th: 
other, and probably pass through a third: Commerc: 
amone the states must, if necessery, be commerc: 
within the states. Inthe regulation of tra de with tli 
Indian tribes, the action of the law, especi: lly wh 
the constitution was made, was chiefly with ina sta 
The power of congress, then, whatever it may a 
must be exercised within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the several states. The sense of the nation on thi- 
subject is unequivocally manifested by the provisions 

made in the laws for tra nsporting goods | by land, be- 
tween Baltimore and Providence, betwee n age. v-York 
and Philadelphia, and between Philade!phia and Bal- 
timore. : 

Ve are now arrived at the inquiry—What is this 
power? 

itis the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe, the 
rule by which commerce is to be governed. This 
power , like all others vested in congress, is complete 
in itself: may be exercised to its utmost extent; and 
acknowledges no limitations, other than are preserib- 


— 





which is earricd on between mon and man in 2a state, 
or between dilicrent ome of the same state, 
which does not extend to, vo 


ed in the constitution. These are expressed in plain 


} terms, and do not affect the questions which arise in 
and this case, or which have been discussed at the bar. 
affect other states. Such If. as has alw: ays been understood, the sovereignty oO} 


a power would be inconvenient, and is certainly un- | congress, thoug vh limited to specified objects, is pl . 


necessary. 

Comprehensive as the word “among” is, it may | 
very preperly be restricted to that commerce which 
Sate more states than one. The phrase is net 
one which would probably have been selected to in- 
dicate 1 © completely interior traflie of a state. be- 


[phrase for that purpose; and the 


w+ 


hn been ‘Oo extend the 
The enumeration pre- 
merated: and that some- 





| ni: ry as to those objects, 


the power over commerce: 

with fore ign nations, and among the several states, i 
vested in congress as absolutely as it would be ina 
single government, having in its constitution the 
same restrictions on the exercise of the power as ar‘ 
found in the constitution of the United States. The 
wisdom and the discretion of congress, their identity 
with the people, and the influence which their con- 
stituents possess at elections, are, in this, as in many 
other instances, as that, for example, of declaring 
war, the-sole restraints on which they have relied to 
securc them from its abuse. They are the restraints 
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on which the people must often rely solely in ail re-; There is no analogy, then, between the power of 


presentative governments. 
The power of congress, then, comprehends naviga- 


~ 


taxation and the power of regulatingcommerce. __ 
In discussing the question whether this power is 


tion within the limits of every state in the union, so still in the states, in the case under consideration, we 


far as that navigation may be, in any manner, connect- | may dismiss from it the inquiry whether it is surren- 
ed with “commerce with foreign nations, or among} 


dered by the mere grant to congress, or is retained 


the several states, or with the Indian tribes.’ It may, | until congress shall exercise the power. We may 
of consequence, pass the jurisdictional line of New- | dismiss that inquiry, because it has been exereised, 


York, and act upon the very waters to which the pro- 
hibition now under consideration applies. 

But it has been urged with great earnestness that, 
although the power of congress to r¢gulate commerce 
with foreign nations and ainong the several states, be 
co-extensive with the subjeet itself, and have no 
other limits than are prescribed in the constitution, 
yet, the states may severally exercise the same power 
within their respective jurisdictions. In support of 
this argument, it is said, that they possessed it as an 
inseparable attribute of sovereignty before the for- 
mation of the constitution, and still retain it, except 
so far as they have surrendered itby that instrument; 
that this principle results from the nature of the go- 
vernment, and is secured by the tenth amendment; 
that an affirmative grant of power is not exclusive, 
unless in its own nature it be such that the continued 
exercise of it by the former possessor, is inconsistent 
with the grant, and that this is not of that description. 

The plaintiff, conceding these postulates, except the 
last, contends that full power to regulate a particular 
subject, implies the whole power, and leaves no resi- 
duum; that a grant of the whole is incompatible with 
the existence of aright in another to any part of it. 

Both parties have appealed to the constitation, to 
legislative acts, and judicial decisions; and have 
drawn arguments from all these sources to support 
and illustrate the propositions they respectively 
maintain. 

The grant of the power to lay and collect taxes is, 
like the power to regulate commerce, made in general 
terms, and has never been understood to interfere 
with the exercise of the same power by the states; 
and hence has been drawn an argument which has 
been applied to the question under consideration. 
But the two grants are not, it ig conceived, similar in 
their terms or their nature. Although many of tbe 
powers formerly exercised by the states are transfer- 
red to the government of the union, yet the state go- 


° ° . \ 
vernments remain, and constitute a most important 


partof our system. The power of taxation is indis- 
pensable to their existence, and is a power which, 
in its own nature, is capable of residing in, and being 
exercised by different authorities at the same time. 
We are accustomed to see it placed, for different pur- 
poses, in ditlerent hands. Taxation is the simple 
operation of taking small portions from a perpetually 
accumulating mass, susceptible of almost infinite divi- 
sion; and apower in one to take what is necessary for 
certain purposes, is not, in its nature, incompatible 
with a power in another to take what is necessary for 
other purposes. Congress is authorized to lay and 
collect iaxes, &c. to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States. This does not interfere with the power of the 
states to tax for the support of their own govern- 
inents; nor is the exerese of that power by the states 


anexercise of any portion of the power that is grant- | 
ed to the United States. In imposing taxes for 
state: purposes, they are not doing what congress is | 


empowered to do, 
(ax for those purposes Which are within the exclusive 
province of the staies. When, then, each govern- 
inent exercises the power of taxation, neither is ex- 
ercising the power of the other. But, when a state 
proceeds to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
or among the several states, it Is exercising the very 
power that is granted to congress, and is doing the 
very thing which congress is, authorized to do. 


and the regulations which congress deemed it proper 
to make are now in full operation. The sole question 


is, can a state regulate commerce with foreign na- 


tions and among the states, while congress is regulat- 
ing it? 

The counsel for the appellee answer this question in 
the affirmative, and rely very much on the restriction: 
in the tenth section as supporting their opinion. They 
say, very truly, that limitations of a power furnish a 
strong argument in favor of the existence of that pow- 
er, and that the section which prohibits the states from 
laying duties on imports or exports, proves that this 
power might have been exercised had it not been ex- 
pressly forbidden; and, consequently, that any other 
commercial regulation, not expressly forbidden, to 
which the original power of the state was competent, 
may still be made. 

That this restriction shows the opinion of the con- 
vention; that a state might imposé duties on exports 
and imports, if not expressly forbidden, will be con- 
ceded; but that it follows as a consequence, from this 
concession, that astate may regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the states, cannot be ad- 
mitted. 

We must first determine, whether the act of laying 
‘duties or imposts on imports or_ exports,” is consi- 
dered in the constitution as a branch of the taxing 
power, or of the power to regulate commerce. We 





Congress is not empowered to’ 


think it very clear, that itis considered as a branch of 


; the taxing power. It is so treated in the first clause 


j of the eighth section: “Congress shali have power to 
| hay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises;” 
| and before commerce is mentioned, the rule by which 
ithe exercise of this power must be governed, is de- 
jelared: It is, that all duties, imposts and excises, 
shall beuniform. In aseparate clause of the enume- 
ration, the power to regulate commerce is given, 
jas being entirely distinct from the right to levy taxes 
jand imposts, and as being a new power, not before 
;conferred. The constitution, then, considers these 
{powers as substantive, and distinct from each other; 
‘and so places them in the enumeration it contains. 
|The power of imposing duties on imports, is classed 
| with the power to levy taxes, and that seems to be its 
natural place. Brut the power to levy taxes could 
‘never be considered as abridging the right of the 
| States on that subject; and they might, consequently, 
have exercised it by levying duties on imports or ex- 
ports, had the constitution contained no prohibition 
_on this subject. This prohibition, then, is an excep- 
‘tion from the acknowledged power of the states to 
| levy taxes, not from the questionable power to regu- 
| Jate commerce. 

‘‘A duty of tonnage’’ is as much a tax, as a duty on 
imports or exports; and the reason which induced the 
prohibition of those taxes, extends to this also. This 
tax may be imposed by a state, with the consent of 
congress; and it may be admitied, that congress can- 
not give a right toa state, in virtue of its own powers. 
But a duty of tonnage being a part of the power of im- 
posing taxes, its prohibition May certainly be made 
to depend on congress, without affording any applica- 
tion respecting a power to regulate commerce. It is 
| true, that duties may often be, and in fact often are. 
imposed on tonnage, with a view to the regulation o! 
commerce; but they may be also imposed with 2 view 
to the revenue; and it was, therefore, a prudent pre- 
caution to prohibit the states from exercising this 
power. The idea that the same measure might, ac- 
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cording to circumstances, be arranged with different ; governments, which retain and exercise all powers 
classes of power, was no novelty to the framers of | not delegated to the union, contests respecting power 
our constitution. Those illustrious statesmen and| must arise. Were it even otherwise, the measures 
patriots had been, many of them, deeply engaged in | taken by the respective governments to execute their 
the discussions which preceded the war of our revo- | acknowledged powers, would often be of the sarae ée- - 
lution, and all of them were well read in those discus- | scription, and might, sometimes, interfere. This, how- 
sions. The right to regulate commerce, even by the! ever, does not prove, that the one is exercising, or 
imposition of duties, was not controverted; but the |has a right to exercise, the powers of the other. 
right to impose a duty for the purpose of revenue, pro-! The acts of congress, passed in 1796 and 1799," 
dueed a war as important, perhaps, in its consequen- | empowering and directing the officers of the general 
ces to the human race, as any the world has ever | government to conform to, and assist in the execution 
witnessed. of, the quarantine and health laws of a state, proceed, 
These restrictions, then, are on the taxing power, | it is said, upon the idea that these laws are constitu- 
not on that to regulate commerce, and pre-supposes | tional. It is undoubtedly true, that they do proceed 
the existence of that which they restrain, not of that | upon thatidea; and the constitutionality of such laws 
which they do not purport to restrain. has never, so far as we are informed, been denied. 
But, the inspection laws are said to be regulations | But \they do not imply an acknowledgment that a 
ef commerce, and are certainly recognized in the | state may rightfully regulate commerce with foreigu 
constitution, as being passed in the exercise of a}nations, or among the states: for they do not imply 
power remaining with the states. that such Jaws are an exercise of that power, or enact- 
That inspection laws may have a remote and con-|ed with a view to it. Onthe contrary, they are treat- 
siderable influence on commerce, will not be denied; | ed as quarantine and health laws, are so denominated 
but, that a power to regulate commerce is the source | in the acts of congress, and are considered as flowing 
from which the right to pass them is derived, cannot ! from the acknowledged power of a state, to provide 
be admitted. The object of inspection laws is to im- | for the health of its citizens. But, as .t was apparent 
prove the quality of articles produced by the Jabor of | that some of the provisions made for this purpose, and 
a country; tofit them for exportation, or, tt may be, jin virtue of this power, might interfere with, and be 
for domestic use. They act upon the subject before | affected by the laws of the United States, made for 
it becomes an article of foreign cominerce, or of com- | the reculation of commerce, congress, in that spiret 
merce among the states, and prepare it for that pur- | of harmony and conciliatioa which ought always to 
pose. They forma portion of that immense mass of | characierize the conduct of governments sanding in 
Jegislation which embraces every thing within the ter- | the relation which that of the union and those of the- 
ritory of a state, not surrendered to the general ro- | states bear to cach other, has directed its officers t: 
government: all which can be most advantageously | aid in the execution of these laws; and has, in some 
exercised by the states themselves. Inspection laws, | measure, adapted its own legislation to this object, by 
quarantine laws, health laws, of every description, as | making provisions in aid of those of the states. But, 
well as laws for regulating the internal commerce of |in making these provisions, the opinion is unequivo- 
a state, and those which respect turnpike roads, fer- | cally manifested, that congress may control the state 
ries, &c. are componet parts of this mass. laws, so far as it may be necegsary to control them for 
No direct general power over these objects is grant- | the regulation of commerce. 
ed to congress; and, consequently, they remain sub-| The act passed in 1803+ prohibiting the importation 
ject to state legislation. If the legislative power of | of slaves into any state which shall itself prohibit their 
the union can reach them, it must be for national pur- | importation, implies, it is said, an admission that th: 
poses; it must be where the power is expressly given states possessed the power to exclude or admit thern, 
for a special purpose, or is clearly incidental to some | from which it is inferred that they possess the samo 
power which is expressly given. It is obvious that | power with respect to all other articles. 
the government of the union, in the exercise of its! If this inference were correct, if this power was 
express powers—that, for example, of regulating | exercised, not under any particular clause in the con- 
commerce with foreign nations and among the states | stitution, but in virtue of a general right over the sub- 
—may use means that may also be employed by a! iect of commerce, to exist as longas the constitution 
state, in the exercise of its acknowledged powers— | itself, it might now be exercised. Any state might 
that, for example, of regulating commerce within the | now import African slaves intoits own territory. But, 
state. If congress license vessels to sail from one \it is obvious that the power of the states over this 
port to another, in the same state, the act is supposed | subjcet, previous to the year 1808, constitutes an ex- 
to be necessarily incidental to the power expressly | ception to the power of congress to regulate com- . 
granted to congress, and implies no claim of a direct merce, and the exception is expressed in such words 
power to regulate the purely internal commerce of a jas to manifest clearly the intention to continue the 
state, or to act directly on its system of police. So, pre-existing right of the states to admit or exclude 
if astate, in passing laws on subjects acknowledged | for a limited period. The words are, ‘the migration 
to be within its control, and, witha view to those sub- | or importation of such persons as any of the stafes 
jects, shall adopt a measure of the same character | now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
with one which congress may adopt, it does not de- | prohibited by the congress prior to the year 1808.” 
rive its authority from the particular power which has |The whole object of the exception is to preserve the 
been granted, but froin some other which remains with | power to these states which might be disposed to ex- 
the state, and may be executed by the same means. ercise it, and its language seems to the court to con- 
All experience shows, that the same measures, or vey this idea uneguivocally. The possession of this 
measures scarcely distinguishable from each other, particular power, then, during the time limited in the 
may flow from distinct powers; but this does not constitution, eannot be admitted to prove the posses- 
prove, that powers themselves are identical. Al- sion of any other similar power. 








though the means used in their executionmay some-! It has been said that the act of August 7, 1789,t ace 


times approach each other so nearly as to be con- knowledges a concurrent power in the states to re- 

founded, there are other situations in which they are gulate the conduct of pilots, and hence is inferred an 

sufficiently distinct to establish their individuality. admission of their concurrent right with congress te 
In our complex system, presenting the rare and dif- silage i Scacdinn 

fieult scheme of one general government, whose ac-| *Vol. 2, p. 545, and vol. 3, p. 126. 

tion extends over the whole, but which possesses only tVol. 3, p. 529. 

cevtain eanmerated powers; afd of mumerors state! pVel 3. p. 24. 
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regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the states. But, this inference is not, we think, jus- 
tified by the fact. 

Although congress cannot enable a state to legisiate, 
eongress may adopt the provisions of a state on any sub- 
ject. When the government of the union was brought 
into existence, it founda system for the regulation of 
i's pilots in full force in every state. The act which 
has been mentioned adopts this system, and gives it 
the same validity asif its pros isions had been special- 
iy made by congress. But the act, it may be said, is 
prospective also, and the adoption of laws to be made 
in future, presupposes the right in the maker to legis- 
jute on the subject. 

‘rhe act unquestionably manifests an intention to 
leave this subject entirel, to the states, until con- 
gress should think proper to interpose; but the very 
enactment of such a law indicates an opinion that it 
was necessary; that the existing system would not be 
applicable to the new state of things unless expressly 
applied to it by congress. But this section is confined 
to pilots within the “bays, inlets, rivers, harbors and 
ports of the United States,’ which are, of course, In 
whole or in part, also within the limits of some par- 
ticular state. The acknowledged power of a state to 
regulate its police, its domestic trade, and to govern 
its own citizens, may enable it to legislate on this sub- 
ject to a considerable extent; and the adoption of its 
system by congress, and the application of it to the 
whole subject of commerce, does not seem to the 
court to imply aright in the states so to apply it of 
. their own authority. But, the adoption of the state 
system being temporary, being only “until further le- 
zislative provision shall be made by congress,’’ shews 
conclusively, an opinion that congress could control 
the whole subject, and might adopt the system of the 
states, or provide one of its own. 

A state, it is said, or even a private citizen, may 
construct light houses. But gentlemen must be aware, 
that, if this proves a power in a state to regulate com- 
merce, it proves that the same power is in the citizen. 
States or individuals, who own lands, may, if not for- 
hidden by law, erect, on those lands, what buildings 
they please; but this power is-entirely distinct from 
ihat of regulating commerce, and may, we presume, 
be restrained, if exercised so as to produce a public 
mischief, 

These acts were cited at the bar for the purpose of 
shewing an opinion in congress, that the states pos- 
sess, concurrently with the legislature of the union, 
the power to regulate co:amerce with foreign nations 
and among the states. Upon reviewing them, we 
think they do not establish the proposition they were 
intended to prove. They shew the opinion that the 
states retain powers enabling them to pass the laws 


to which allusion has been made, not that those laws | 


proceed from the particular power which has been 
delegated to congress. 

It has been contended, by the counsel for the ap- 
pellant, that, as the word “to regulate’? implies, in 
‘ts nature, full power over the thing to be regulated, 
it excludes necessarily, the action of all others that 
would perforra the same operation on the same thing. 
That regulation is designed for the entire result, ap- 
plying to those parts which remain as they were, as 
well us tothose which are altered. It produces a 
‘iniform whole, which is as much disturbed and de- 
ranged by changing what the regulating power de- 
signs to leave untouched, as that on which it has ope- 
- rated, 

There is great foree in this argument, and the court 
‘3 not satisfied that it has been refuted. 

Since, however, in exercising the power of regu- 
lating their own purely internal affairs, whether of 
trade or police, the states may sometimes enact laws, 
‘he validity of which depends on their interfering 
with, and being contrary to, an act of congress pass- 


_ 


ed in pursuance of the constitution, the court will en- 
ter upon the inquiry, whether the laws of New Yori, 
as expounded by the highest tribunal of that state, 
have, in their application to this case, come into coi- 
lision with an act of congress, and deprived a citizen 
of aright to which that actentitles him. Should this 
collision exist, it will be immaterial whether those 
laws were passed in virtue of a concurrent power 
“to reguiate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states,” or in virtue of a power to 
regulate their domestic trade and police. Inthe one 
ease and the other, the acts of New York must yield 
to the Jaw of congress; and the decision sustaining 
the priviledge they confer, against a right given by a 
law of the union, must be erroneous. 


This opinion has been frequently expressed in this 
court, and is founded as well on the nature of the 
government, as on the words of the constitution. In 
argument, however, it has been contended that, if a 
law passed by astate, in the exercise of its acknow- 
ledged sovereignty, comes into conflict with a law 
passed by congress in pursuance of the constitution, 
they affect the subject and each other like equal op- 
posing powers. 


But the framers of our constitution foresaw this 
state of things, and provided for it, by declaring the 
supremacy not only of itself, but of the laws made in 
pursuance of it. The nullity of any act inconsistent 
with the constitution, is produced by the declaration 
that the constitution is the supreme law. The appro- 
priate application of that part of the clause which 
confers the same supremacy on laws and treaties, .is 
to such acts of the state legislatures as do not tran- 
scend their powers, but, though enacted in the execu- 
tion of acknowledged state powers, interfere with, 
or are contrary to, the laws of congress, made in pur- 
suance of the constitution, or some treaty made un- 
der the authority of the United States. In every such 
case, the act of congress, or the treaty, is supreme; 
and the law of the state, though enacted in the exer- 
cise of powers not controverted, must yield to it. 


In pursuing this inquiry atthe bar, it has been said 
that the constitution does not confer the right of in- 
tercourse between state and state. That right de- 
rives its source from those laws whose authority is 
acknowledged by civilized man throughout the world. 
This is true. The constitution found it an existing 
right, and gave to congress the power to regulate it. 
In the exercise of this power, congress has passed 
‘‘an act for enrolling and Jicensing ships or vessels to 
| be employed in the coasting trade, and fisheries, and 

for regulating the same.” The counsel for the ap- 
pellee contend that this act does not give the right to 
sail from port to port, but confines itseif to regulat- 
ing a pre-existing right so far only as to confer cer- 
| tain privileges on enrolled and licensed vessels in its 
exercise. 

It will at once occur, that, when a legislature at- 
taches certain privileges and exemptions to the exer- 
cise of aright over which its control is absolute, the 
| law must imply a power to exercise the right. The 
privileges are gone if the right itself be annihilated. 
it would be contrary to all reason, and to the course 
| of human affairs, to say that a state is unable to strip 

a vessel of the particular privileges attendant on the 
exercise of aright, and yet may annul the right it- 
self; that the state of New York cannot prevent an 
enrolied and licensed vessel, proceeding from Eliza- 
beth town, in New Jersey, to New York, from enjoy- 
|ing, in her course, and, on her entrance into port, all 
the privileges conferred by the act of congress; but 
ean shut her up-.in her own port, and prohibit alto- 
gether her entering the waters and ports of another 
state. To the court it seems very clear, that the 
whole act on the subject of the cuasting trade, ac- 
cording to those principles which govern the construc: 
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tion of statutes, implies unequivocaily, an authority. 
io licensed vessels to carry on the coasting trade. 

Bui we will proceed briefly to notice those sections 
which bear more directly on the subject, 

The first section declares, that vessels enzolle d by. 
virtue ef a previous law, and certain other vessels: 
enrelled as described in that act, and having a license 
in force as is by the act required, ‘‘and no others, shall 
be deemed ships or vessels of the United States, en- 
titled to the privileges of ships or vessels employed i in 

ihe coasting trade.’ 

This section seems, to the court, to contain a posi- 
live enactment that the vessels it describes shall be 
entitled to the privileges of ships or vessels employed 
in the coasting trade. These privileges cannot be se- 
parated froin tic trade, and cannot be enjoyed unless 
the trade may be prosecuted. The grant of the pri- 
vilege is an idle, empty form, eonv eying nothing, un- 
Jess it couvey the right to which the privilege is at- 
tached, and in the exercise of which its whole value 
consists. ‘Toconstrue these words otherwise than as 
entitling the ships or vessels described, to carry on 
the coasting trade, would be, we th ink, to disregard 
the appar ent intent of the act. 

The fourth section directs the proper officer to grant | 
to a vesse} qualified to receive it, ‘‘a licence for > car-| 
rying on the coasting trade;” and prescribes its form. 
After reciting the compliance of the applicant with 
the previous requisites of the law, the operative words | 
of the instrument are, “licence is hereby granted for 
the said steam boat Bellona to be employed in carry- 
ing on the coasting trade for one year from the date 
hereof, and no longer.” 

These are not the words of the officer—they are 
the words of the legislature; and convey as explicit- 
iy the authority the act intended to give, and operate 
us effectually, as if they had been inserted in any 
other part of the act than in the licence itself. 

The word “‘licence’’ means permission or authority; 
and a licence todo any particular thing is a permis- 
sion or authority to do that thing; and if granted by 
2 person having power to grant it, transfers to the} 
srantee the right to do whatever it purports to autior- 
ize. Itcert tainly transfers to him all the right which | 
the grantor can transfer, to do what is within the | 
terms of the licence. 

Would the validity or effect of such an instrument 
be questioned by the appellee, if executed by persons 
claiming regularly under the laws of New York? 

The licence must be uncerstgod tu be what it pur- 
ports to be, a Jegisiative authority to the steam boat 
Bellona ‘‘to be employed in earrying on the coasting | 
irade for one year from its date.” 

It has been denied that these words authorize a voy- 
age from New Jersey to New York. It is true that 
no ports are specified; but it is equally true that the 
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words used are perfeetly intelligible, and do not confer 

such authority as s unquestionably as if the ports had | 
been mentioned. The coasting trade is a term well | 
undersiood. The law has defined it; and all know | 

its meaning perfectly. The act describes, with zreat | 
minuteness, the various o operations of a vessel en- 
gaged in it; and it cannot, we think, be doubted, that) 
a voyage from New Jersey to New York is one of 
those operations. 

Notwithstanding the decided language of the li- 
cence, it has also been maintai: ned, that it gives no| 
right to trade, and that its sole purpose is to conte r| 
the American character. 

The aiuswer ziven to this argument, that the Ameri- 
can character is conferred by the enrolment, and not 
by the licence, is, we think, founded too clearly in the 
words of the law, to require the supportof any addi- 
tional observations. The enrolment of vessels de- 
signed for the coasting trade, corresponds precisely 
with the registration of ve ssels designed for the foreign 





irade, and requires every circumstance which can | 


constitute the American character, The licence caw 
be granted only to vessels already enrolled, if they be 
of the burthen of twenty tons, and upw ards; and re- 
quires-no circumstance essential to the American cha- 

racter. The object of the licence, then, cannot be 
to ascertain the characier of the vesse}, but to do what 
it professes to do—that is, to give permission to aves- 
sel, already proved by her enrolment to be America 
to carry on the coasting trade. 

But, if the licence be a permit to carry on the coast- 
ing wade, the appellee denies that these boais were 
engaged in that trade, or that the decree under consi- 
deration has restrained them from prosecuting it 
The boats of the appellant were, we are told, empioy- 
ed in the transportation of passengers; and this is ne 
partof that commerce which congress may regulate 

If, as our whole course of legisiation on this sub- 
ject shows, the power of congress has been universal- 
ly understood in Ameri ca, to comprehend navigation, 
it is a very persuasive, if not a conclusive, argument 
to prove that the construction is correct; and, if it be 
correct, no clear distinction is perceived between the 
power to regulate vessels employed in transporting 
men for hire, and property for hire. The subject is 
transferred to congress and no exception to the grant 
can be admitted, which is not proved by the w ords or 
the nature of the thing. A coasting vessel, employed 
| in the transportation of passengers, is as much a por- 
tion of the American marine, as one employed in the 
transportation of a cargo: and no reason is perceived 
why such vessel should be withdrawn from the regu- 
lating power of that government which has been 
thought best fitted for the purpose generally. ‘The 
provisions of the law respecting native seamen, re- 
specting ownership, are as applicable to vessels ear- 
rying men, as to vessels carrying manufactures; and 
no reason is perceived why the power over the sub- 
ject bauer not be placed in ‘the same hands. The ar- 
gument urged at the bar, rests on the foundation that 
the power ‘of congress does not extend to navigation, 
asa branch of commerce; and can only be applied to 
that subject incidentally and occasionally. But if 
that foundation be removed, we rust show some plain 
intelligible distinction, supported by the constitution 
or by reason, for discriminating between the powe: 
of congress over vessels employed in navigating th< 
sume seas. We can perceive no such distinction. 

if we refer to the constitution, the inference to be 
drawn from it is rather against the distinction. The 
section which restrains congress from prohibiting the 
migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the states may think proper to admit, until the yea: 
1808, has always been considered us an exception trom 
the power to regulate cominerce, and ce rlainly seems 
to class migration with importation. Migration ap- 
plies as appropriately to voluntary, as importation 
does to involuntary, arrivals; and, so far as an ex- 
ception trom a power proves its existence, this sec- 
tion proves that the power to regulate commerce ap- 
plies equally to the regulation of vessels employed in 
transporting men, who pass from place to place vo- 
| luntar ily, and to those who pass involun tarily. 

if the power reside in congress, as a portion of tl 
general grant to regulate commerce then acts apply- 
ing that power to vessels generally, must be coii- 
strued as comprehending all vessels. If none appea: 
to be excluded by the language of the act, none can bi 
excluded by construction. Vessels have always beer 
employed to a greater or less extent in the tr auspor- 
tation of passengers, and have never been suppose “d to 
be, on that account, withdrawn from the control or 
protection of congress. Packets which ply along the 
coast, as well asthose which make voyages between 
Europe and America, consider the transportation o! 
passengers as an important part of their business. Ye ts 
it has never been suspected that the general laws of 
navigation did not apply to them. 
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The duty act, section 23 and 46, contains provisions 
respecting passengers, and shows that vessels which 
transport them have the same rights and must per- 
form the same duties, with other vessels. They are 
governed by the general laws of navigation. 

In the progress of things this seems to have grown 
into a particular emp Joyment, and to have attracted 
the particular attention of government. Congress 
was no longer satisfied with comprehending vessels 

ngaged specially in this business, within those provi- 
sions which were intended for vessels generally; and, 
on the 2nd of March, 18i9, passed +‘An act regulat- 
ing passenger ships and vessels.” This wise and hu- 
mane law provides for the safety and comfort of pas- 
sengers, and for the communication of every thing 
concerning them, which may interest the government, 
io the department of state, but makes no provision 
concerning the entry of the vessel, or her conduct in 
the waters of the United States. This, we think, 
shows, ebhalaidvely. the sense of congress, (if, in- 
deed, any evidence to that point could be required), 
that the pre e-existing regulations compreheided pas- 
senger ships, among others; and, in prescribing the 
same duties, the legislature must have considered 
ihem as possessing the same rights. 

age then, it were even truce, thatthe Bellona and the 

toudinger were em] loyed. exclusively in the con- 
veyane e of passengers, between New York and New 
Jersey, it would not follow that this occupation did not 
constitute a part of the coasting trade of the United 
States, and was not protected by the licence an- 
nexed to the answer. But we cannot perceive how 
the oceupation of these vessels can be drawn into 
question, in the case before the court. The laws of 
New York, which grant the exclusive privilege set up 
by the appellee, take no notice of thee ployment of 
vessels, and relate only to the princ iple by which they 
are propelled. Those laws do not inguire, whe ther 
vessels are engaged in transporting men or merehan- 
dize, but whether they are moved by steam or wind. 
if, by the former, the waters of New York are closed 
against them, though their cargoes be dutiable goods, 
whieh the laws of the United States permit them to 
enter and deliver in New York. If by the latter, 
those waters are free to them, though they should 
carry passengers only. Inco nformity with ‘the I: LW, 
is the billof the plaintiff in the statecourt. The bill 
does not complain that the Bellona and the Stouding- 
er carry passengers, but that they are moved by steam. 
This is the injury of which he complains, and is the 
sole injury against the continuance of which he asks 
relief. The bill docs not even alledge, specially, that 
those vessels were employed in the transportation of 
passengers, but says, generally, that they were em- 
ployed *‘in the transportation of passengers,.or other- 
wise.” The answer avers, only, that they were em- 
ployed ia the coasting trade, and insists on the right 
to carry on any trace authorized by the license. No 
testimony is taken, and the writ of injunction and 
decree restrain these lie ensed vessels, not from earry- 
ing passengers, but from being moved through the 
waters of New York by steam, for any purpose what- 
ever. 

The questions, then, whether the conveyance of 
passengers be a part of the coasting trade, and whe- 
ther a vessel can be protected in that occ upation by a 

coasting license, are not. and cannot be, raised in this 
case. The real and sole question seems to be, whe- 
tacr asteam machine, in actual use, deprives a vessel 
of the privileges conferred by a license. 

In considering this question, the first idea which 
presents itself, is, that the laws of congress for the re- 
gulation of commerce, do not look to the principle by 
which vessels are moved. That subject is left entire- 
iy to individual discretion; and, in that vast and com- 
plex system of legislative enactment concerning it, 


which embraces every thing that the le cislature 
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thought it necessary to notice, there is not, we believe, 

one word respecting the peculiar pr inciple by which 
vessels are propelled through the water, except what 
may be found in a single act, granting a particular pri- 
vilege to steam boats. With this exception, every act, 

either prescribing duties or granting privileges, ap- 

plies to every vessel, whether navigated by the instru- 
mentality of wind or fire, of sailsor machinery. The 
whole weight of proof, then, is thrown upon him who 
would introduce a distinction to which the words of 
the law give no countenance. 

If a real difference could be admitted to exist be- 
tween vessels carrying passengers, and others, it has 
already been observed, that there is no fact in this 
case which can bring up that question. And, if the 
occupation of steam boats be a matter of such gene- 

ral notoriety, thatthe court may be presumed to know 
Us although not specially informed by the record, then 
e deny that the transportation of passengers is their 
wxelouies occupation. It is a matter of general his- 
tory, that, in eur western waters, their principal em- 
ployment is the transportation of merchandize; and 
all know that, in the waters of the Atlantic they are 
frequently so employed. 

But all inquiry into this subject seems to the court 
to be put completely at rest, by the act already men- 
tioned, entitled +‘An act for the enrolling and licens- 
ing of steam boats.” 

This act authorizes a steam boat employed, or in- 
tended to be employed, only in a river or bay of the 
United States, owned wholly or in part by an alien, 
resident within the United States, to be enrolied and 
licensed as if the same belonged to a citizen of the 
United States. 

This act demonstrates the opinion of congress, that 
steam boats may be enrolled and licensed in common 
with vessels using sails. They are, of course, entitled 
té the same privileges, and can no more be restrained 
from navigating waters, and entering ports which are 
free to such vessels, than if they were wafted on their 
voyare by the winds, instead of being propelled by 
the agency of fire. The one clement may be as legi- 
timately useg as the other, for every commereial pui- 
pose authorized by the laws of the union, and the act 
of a state, inhibiting the use of either, to any vessel, 
having a license under the act of congress, comes, we 
think, in cirect collision with that act. 

As this decides the cause, it is unnecessary to en- 
ter into an examination of that part of the constitu- 
tion which empowers congress to promote the pro- 
eress of science and the useful arts. 

The court is aware that, in stating the train of rea- 
soning by which we have been conducted to this re- 
sult, much time has been consumed in the attempt to 
demonstrate propositions which may have been 
thought axioms. It is felt that the tediousness insepa- 


| rable from the endeavor to prove that which is already 


clear, is imputable to a considerable part of this opi- 
nion. But it was unavoidable. The conclusion to 
which we have come, depends on a chain of principles 
which it was necessary to preserve unbroken; and, 
although some of them w ere thought nearly self-evi- 
dent, the magnitude of the question, the weight of 
character belonging to those from W hose judgment 
we dissent, and the argument at the bar, demanded 
that we should assume nothing. 

Powerful and ingenuous minds, taking, as postu- 
lates, that the powers expressly granted to the goveri.- 
ment of the union, are to be*contracted by construc- 
tion into the narrowest possible compass, and that 
the original powers of the states are retained, if any 
possible construction will retain them, may, by 
course of well digested, but refined and metaphysical 
reasoning, founded on these premises, explain away 
the constitution of our country, and!eave ita magni- 
ficent structure, indeed, to look at, but totally unf! 
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for use. They mav so ertanets and perplex the im- 
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derstanding, as to obscure principles which were be- | 


fore thought quite plain, and induce doubts where, 


if the mind were to pursue its own course, none would | 
In such a case, itis peculiarly neces- , 


be perceived. 
sary to recur to safe and fundamental principles, to 
sustain those principles, and, when sustained, to make 
them the test of the arguments to be examined. 








Eighteenth Congress—first session. 
SENATE. 

March 22. The unfinished business of Friday Jast, 
being the consideration of the resolutions proposing 
amendments to the constitution, in relation to the 
election of president and vice-president, was again 
taken up. The question was upon Mr. Mill’s motion 
to postpone the whole subject indefinitely. 

Much debate followed. 





Webster, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams. of N.Y. 
Williams of Va. Williams, of N. C. James Wilson, Henry Wilson, 
Wilson, of S. C. Wilson, of Ohio, Woods and Wright—125. 

NAYS—Messrs. Breck, Buck. Buckner, Burleigh, Cobb, Cool., 
Crafts, Crowninshicld, Cushman, Durf e, Farrelly, Findlay, Foot, ot 
Conn. Fu'ler. Gozlay, Herrick Hobart, Jennings. 4. T. Johnson, 
Kid ter, Kremer, Lawrence, Little, Livermore, Locke, Longftilow, 
McKean, McKim. Mallary. Martindale, Matson. Mercer, Moore, of 
Ken. Moore, of Alabama, N Ison, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer, 
of N. H. Poinsett, Reed, Reynolds, Rich, Rives. Rose, Sharpe. Sib_ 
Jey, Wm, Sinith, Strong, ‘Taylor, Thompson, of Ken. ‘Tomlinsen 
Vinton, Whipple and Wood—55. ‘ * 

So it was resolved that John Bailey is not entitled to 
a seat in this house. 

Friday, March 19. Mr. McLane, from the commit- 
tee of ways and means, reported a bill to “authorize 
the secretary of the treasury to excbange a stock 
bearing an interest of five per cent. for certain stocks 
bearing an interest of six per cent.;”” which was twice 
read and committed. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer, from the committee of agricu?- 


Mr. Dickerson spoke at considerable length in favor | ture, who were instructed to inquire if an merease o7 


of amending the constitution, so as to provide that the 


electors of president shall be chosen in districts; and | reign growth or manufacture will be for the interest 


the duty now established by law, on any article of fo- 


this, he thought, could only be brought about by a, of the agriculturist, and, if there be any such article, 


spirit of mutual concession. 

Mr. Taylor of Virginia, replied to Mr. Dickerson. 
lie was opposed to the districting system, as contre- 
vehing the federal character of our government, and 
destroying the moral and geographical independence 
of the states. He spoke in favor of postponement, as 
the present was not a fit moment for the deliberate 
consideration of these amendments. 


Messrs. Mills, Kelley, Barbour, Hayne, Branch and | 


Macon, severally delivered their sentiments. After 
which— ; 
The question was put on postponing the whole sub- 


ject indefinitely, and decided in the affirmative, 30 to, 


13, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs Barbour, Barton, Bell, Brown, Chandler, Clay- 
ton, D’Wolf, Eaton. Fdwards, Edwards. Hayne, Finlay. Holmes, 
of Mis. Johnsen, of Ken. H. Johnson, of Lou. J. S. Johnson, of Lou. 
Kelly, King of Ala. King of N. Y. Knight, Lanman. Lloyd, of Mass, 
Mills, Palmer, Parrott, Seymour, Taibot, ‘Taylor of lod. Taylor 
of Va. Van Dyke and Wilhans—30. 

NA YS.— Messrs. Benton, BRraych, Dickerson, Elliott, Holmes of 
Me. Lowrie, Macon, Noble, Ruggles, Smith, ‘fnomas. Van Buren 
and Ware—13, : 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 


executive business; and, alter some time, adjourned. 

March 23. The bill to abolish imprisonment for 
debt was further debated. 

The bil] from the house of representati+es, ‘‘pro- 
viding for the necessary surveys for roads and cavais,”’ 
was next taken up. Mr. Benton proposed, by way of 
amendment to this bill, an eniire new bijJ. The 
amendment was read, and the subject was postponed 
to, and made the order of the day for, Thursday next. 

The other business transacted will appear in course. 

March 24. Much minor or preparatory business 
was attended to, and some private bills passed. 

The bill) making appropriations for the support of 
government for the year 1824, was taken up, and se- 
reral small amendments were agreed to. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 18. 


elections in the case of Mr. Bailey— 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Alexander. of Ten. Allen, of Mass. Alli- 
son Archer. Barber. of Con. P..P. Barbour. J. S. Barbour, Baylies, 
Bassett, Beecher, Bisir, Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, Burton, Cady, 
Cambreleng, Campbell, of S. C. Campbell. of Obio, Cary, Cassedy, 
Clark, Condiet, Conner. Craig. Culpeper, Cuthb rt, Day, Dwinell, 
Dwight, Eaton, Ed wards, of Peon. Edwards. of N.C. Ellis, F-oyd, 


Foote, of N. ¥. Forward, Frost, Garrison, Gatiin, Gist, Gurl Ys! 


Hall, Hamilton, Harris, Hayden, Hayward, Henry, Hogeboom, Hol- 
combe, Hooks, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, F. Johnson, Kent, La- 
Lathrop, Leftwich, Letcher, Lincoin, Litchfield, Long. MeCoy, 
McKre, MeLare. of Del. MeLane, of Obio, Mangum, Markley, Mar 


vin, Matiack, Miller, Mitchetl, of Penn. Neale, Patrersun, of Pen. | 


Patterson, of Ohio, Plumer, of Penn. Prince, Kandolph, Kankin, 


Richards, Rogers. Ross, Saunders, Sandford, Sloane, Arthur Smith, | 


Alex. Smyth, Spaight. Standetir, Sterling, A. Stevenson, J. Ste- 
phenson, Ste wart, Stores, Swon, TenEyck, Test, Thompson, of Gra, 
‘Tod, Tracy, Trimble, Duck«r, of Va. Tucker, of S.C. Tyson, Udree, 
Vauce, of N. C. Vance, of OLia, Van Renssciaer, Von Wick, Wayne, 


— 





The following were the yeas | 
and nays on adopting the report of the committee of | 





i 
i 


_to name the same, together with the additional amount 


of duty which they deem beneficial to the agriculturs! 


, interest, made a report, (which shall be published 
| hereafier), which was laid on the table. [The report 
| does not consider it advisable to propose any duties ac- 
ditional to those proposed by the bill now before the 


house. ] 
The Speaker was requested to issue writs for the 
election of members to supply the places of Mr. Ball, 


| deceased, and Mr. Bailey, whose seat has becn vacat- 


ed. 

On motion of Mr. Tod, the house again went into 
committee of the whole on the stete of the union, (Mr. 
Condict in the chair), on the bill for amending the acts 
laying duties on imports. 

The question still being on Mr. Mekin’s motion to 
strike out the 177th line of the bill, “On tallow, four 
cents per pound:” 

Mr. Baulies, of Mass. addressed the commiitee i 
favor of continuing the duty, and argued that, if i-. 
should be jaid, American tallow would be employed 
in making soap; and oil, which is a better and a cheap- 
ec light, would, to an additional extent, be substituted 
for candles. He commented on certain memorials o7 
the manufacturers of soap and candles, and replied 
to the arguments therein urged, to prove that the duty 
would be advantageous to the country. He made », 
statement to shew that only four and a half per cent. 
of the population of the union use oij for light, while 
ninety-fire and 2 half per cent. use candles. The ir- 
terests of the tallow chandlers are at varieuce with 
those of the agriculturisis. The laiter would receive 
a benefit from the duty—while the tallow chandlers 


‘have sufficient protection in a drawback of 75 pe: 


cent. The interests of agriculture and the whale 
fishery, he contended, were closely united; all the 
supplies of the crews employed in that fishery being 
raised by the farmer—while the construction of the 
vessels, casks, boats, &c. put in motion a great amount 
of mechanical industry; it occupied part of the coast- 
ing trade; it nursed a valuable race of seamen, hardy, 
intelligent, skilful and independent. In the course 
of his remarks on this part of the subject, Mr. B. read 
a quotation from Edmund Burke, in eulogium of the 


| whalemen—and he went into a succinct history ef 


this branch of enterprise, and stated the bounties 
conferred upon it in foreign countries, &e. &c. 

Mr. Cambreleng, of New-York, rose in reply, and 
contended that the proposed duty, if granted, would 
not be any relief to those engaged in the fisheries. He 
stated the operation of the duty to be nugatory, be- 
cause a drawback is allowéd by the bill on exported 
soap and candles, and the whole amount of importe4 


tallow, (about a million of pounds), is now made inte 


soap and candles for exportaticu—so that the govern 
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yaent would collect the duty with one hand, and pay 
it back in drawback with the other. 

Mr. Webster thought the proposed duty would no 
do any good, 

A lively debate followed, in which Messrs. Liver- 
nore, Reed, Tod, Mercer and others took part. 

At half past four o’clock the question was taken, and 
the committee refused to strike out the duty—ayes 52, 
noes 84. 

Mr. Webster then proposed an amendment to the 
section, Which was lett undecided when the committee 
rose. 

Saturday, March 20. Mr. Breck, from the commit- 
tee, reported a resolution for the purchase of Peate’s 
painting of Wasimiweton, to be richly framed and 
olaced in the capitol, provided the expense thereof 
«hall not exceed 3000 dollars. Referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

On motion of Mr. Little, it was 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be instruet- 
ed to inguire into the expediency of repealing so much of the act, 
entithd “an act supplementary to, and to amend an act, entitled 
an actto regulate the collection of duties on imports and tonnage, 
passed 2d March, 1799, as allows @ discount on cash payments for 
duties on goods, wares and merchandise, imported. 

On motion of Mr. Vance, of N. C. it was 


Resolved ‘That the committee of ways and means be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation adr- 


quate to the extinguishment of reservations granted to certain | 


Cherokee Indians, within the limits of North Carolina and Ten- 
NESsHes : 
‘The house again went into committee of the whole 


on the tariff bil/. Much time was spent in diseussing 
some of the items. 

Mr. Breck moved to raise the duty on twine from 5 
1910 cents per lb.—not agreed to. Mr. Foote propos- 
ed to inerease the duty on certain wines from 15 to 
25 cents per gallon—atter considerable debate, the 
motion was withdrawn. Mr. Wercer moved to reduce 
the duty on tallow from 4 cents to one cent per Ib. 
—he thought it would tempt persons to obtain the be- 
nefit of drawback improperly; but he was opposed 
by Messrs. Wayne, Tod and Wood, because the duty 
would benefit agriculture. Mr. .Mercer’s motion was 
lost—only 49 being in favor of it. Mr. Cambreleng 
moved to strike out the proposed duty of two cents 
per ]b, on hemp and insert one and a half cents. The 
committee rose without coming to a decision. 

A message was received from the president of the 
United States, accompanied bya report from the sec- 
retary of state, enclosing copies of the correspon- 
dence, instituted by the president with foreign govern- 
ments, since 28th Feb. 1823, relative to the African 
slave trade. And the house adjourned, 

Monday, Murch 2% Aiter the usual minor business 
had been disposed of— 

Mr. Allen cajled up the joint resolution offered by 
him some days since, respecting an adjournment; but 
the house refused to consider it—ayes 44, noes 83. 

Mr. Randolph observed, that the vernal equinox was 
now passed, and he thought it was time that every 
member who did not Intend to rely on the public 
erib, but to feed out of his own corn-house, should go 
home and plant his corn; and he hoped that the hon. 
member from Massachusetts would continue to re- 
peat his motion until it should obtain a more favora- 
ble reception of the house. The protracted sessions 
of congress, (which, however, he thanked God, could 
take place only every other year.) he considered as 
‘ranght with inéalculable mischief. ‘They excluded 
‘rom the public service an important and valuable 
class of men. 

iHere the Speaker interposed, and pronounced Mr. 
Rs remarks to be out of order, inasmuch as the house 
nad refused to consider the resolution. } 

Mr. R. observed that he intended to conclude his 
ooservations by making a motion; buthe should stand 
corrected. 

Mr. Taylor then made a motion to alter the hour of 


| 


motion by a short speech, in which he adverted to the 
amount of business in arrear, and the injurious con- 
sequence of long sessions. 

Mr.. Randolph again rose, and said, that he should 
take the liberty, which the gentleman from New York 
seemed so willing to take himself, but to refuse to 
others—no uncommon case—of making some obser- 
vations on an interdicted subject. He should, in the 
selection of his topics, pursue his own lights, however 
feeble, without availing himself of the very great dis- 
cernment, sagacity, experience—(he wished he could 
enlarge the catalogue, )—of the gentleman from New 
York. I, for one, said Mr. R. voted for the repeal of 
that preposterous rule which, even if this building 
were on fire, prevented the house from adjourning 
before, 4 o’clock; and { did suppose that, in its spirit, 
it went to repeal the other rule on the same subject, 
in reference to the proceedings of the committee of 
the whole. Four hours per diem is as long as I, at 
least, am able te endure—lI will not say, the pestilen- 
tial atmosphere of this house—but an atmosphere, 
such as nothing but the wretched animals plunged in 
the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, were compelled to 
breathe, to gratify the laudable curiosity of the very 
benevolent philosophers of modern Europe. I hope 
the gentlemen’s motion will not be adopted—and I now 
give notice, that I mean to follow up his motion with 
one which relates to a subject that requires, if not the 
actual cautery, at least the knife—itis a motion to re- 
duce the per diem allowance of members of this house, 
to what it was when I first had the honor of a seat 
here, and which I then thought, and still think, as a 
per diem allowance, was fixed a great deal too high. 

If the present session is suffered to continue, in- 
stead of having, in congress, great leading professional 
men, we shall have what have been well denominated 
the merely mechanical, the instrumental members of 
those professions. And, as to the landed interest, 
how can we expect to be represented, when it is ruin 
toa landed man to attend here? I for one, cannot, sir, 
consent to sit here for so many months, de die in diem, 
for six days in the week, and hear nothing but the 
same strain forever repeated. It is enough, sir, to 





worry the patience of Job himself. I shall, therefore, 
| move that, from and after the end of the present ses- 
| sion of congress, the per diem allowance of members 
be $6, and the allowance for travelling expenses be 
the same sum for every twenty miles travelling. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Taylor’s reso- 
lution, and carried. 

Mr. Randolph moved the following: 

“Resolved, That, from and after the end of the pre- 
sent session of congress, the per diem allowance of 
members shall be six dollars, and six dollars for every 
twenty miles travelling.” , 

This resolution he desifed to lay on the table, and 
he gave notice that he should call up its consideration 
on Friday next. 

The question being put on laying the resolve on the 
table, it was carried—ayes 80, noes 60. 

The rest of the day was spent in a committee of the 





whole,ton the bill making appropriations for the naval: 
service for the year 1824, The chief item opposed 
was that of “contingent expenses, including all extra 
allowances, 225,000 dollars.” It was reduced to 
130,099. ‘The other sums reported were agreed to, 
the bill was reported to the house, and then it ad- 
journed. 

[On taking a vote, at one period of this day, it was 
found that only eighty-six members, (not a quorum), 
were present. | 

Tuesday, March 23. The house concurred in the 
several amendments of the committee of the whole, 
on the bill ‘making provision for the support of the 
navy of the United States for the year 1824,” with the 
exeeption of the item for contingent expenses, 180,000 
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meeting to eleven o’clock, A. M., and supported his 
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After some general remarks, Mr. WcLane introduc- 
ed an amendment prescribing the objects to which the 
contingent fund should be applied, which was agreed 
to, the amount of the fund being reduced to 100,000 
dollars. The bili was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading to-morrow. 

The house then, in committee of the whole, took 
up the tariff bill—Mr. Cambreleng’s motion to reduce 
ihe proposed duty on hemp being ‘under consideration: 
A long and zealous debate followed, but the commit- 
the refused to make such reduction—69 for it, 107 | 
eeainst it. 

Wednesday, March 24. The Speaker laid before the 
house a letter from ihe secretary of war, accompany- 
ing 2 statement of the expenditures at the national 
armories, and of the arms, &c. made therein, during 
a year 1823, rendered in obedience to an act of the 

d April, 1 794; which was laid on the table. 

‘Mauy rUsVJlutious were subinitted, Which y 

‘iently appear in the future proceedings. 

The tariff bill Was again taken up in committee of 
the whole. Thé de bate about raising the duty on 
wines paying 15 cents per gallon, was continued, 
Pa ae negatived. 

Tod moved to strike out from line 99, to 104 
Fic analy Viz: 

“On Russia duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
two dollars each piece; 

“On Raven’s duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
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one dollar and twenty-five cents each piece.” 

“On Holland duck, per piece of fifty- ‘two archeens, 

wo dollars and fifty ‘cents each piece. 

Nr. T. stated that the manufacture of duck was 
now established; much of the flax had to be impori- 
ed from Ireland, and there was gome reason to ap- 
prehend that the duty, as proposed, would interfere 
: ith the provisions of the British treaty. He there- 
fore desired to leave this manufacture under another 
“provision of the bill. 

Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, asked for explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Tod replied, that the ad valorem duty laid on 
duck in the other part of the bill, was 25 per cent.; 
that proposed in this, amounted to about 20 per cent. 
so that striking out would raise the duty 5 per cent. 

Mr. McKim, of Maryland, wished for farther con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Clay supported Mr. Tod’s motion. The arti- 
cle now made was of an excellent quality. The 
American navy had adopted the use of it. It was a 
manufacture for which this country was well adapt- 
ed; and it diminished a trade the most disadvanta- 


Mr. Crowninshield was against the bill generally, 
and this proposed amendment particularly. He said 
that the navy alone could pay for the cajivass manu- 
factured inthe United States—the price was too high, 
and he spoke at large about the commercial interest 
of the nation. Mr. “Kremer and Mr. Clay spoke in re- 
ply. The latter maintained the fact that the Ameri- 
can manufacture had reduced the price of the foreign 
article, and said that an ad valorem duty of 25 per 
cent. had been recommended by the secretary of the 
treasury. Mr. Fleyd opposed the amendment—the 
raising of flax was an object too small to be worth 
consideration. After other gentlemen had spoken, 
Mr. Tod’s amendment was carried, ayes 93, nves 77. 

Mr. Cley then proposed a duty of 124 cents per gai- 
lon on molasses, but modified it to 10 cents. After 
considerable debate, it 
noes $8. 


Mr. Webster moved an amendment to allow a draw- 


back to the printers and stainers of imported silks and 
nankeens, which, after some explanations from him. 


vas agreed to—ayes 100, 


oe eee 


The committee then rose and the navy appropria- 
tion bill was passed, and sent to the senate; and the 
house adjourned. 

THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS—MARCH 25. 

In the sencie—The general appropriation bill we 
further considered, and a small amendment ote. 
after much discussion, about the amount to be allow- 


ed to the commissioner and arbitrator under the Ist: 


article of the treaty of Ghent, &e. 

Inthe house of representative s—a report was received 
concerning claims for French spoliations, which shal) 
be inserted in our next paper. 

After much debate, the rule of the house was 7e- 
scinded which forbids adjourament before the hour o! 
four o’clock, when any subject is before the house in 
committee of the whole, which has been already one 
day debated. For rescinding 93, against it 78. 

‘Vhe house went into committee of th e whole on th 
tariff bili. ‘The amendment proposed yesterday by Mr 
Webster, to allow drawback on silks or nankeens im- 
ported, if printed, colored, Kc. before the expor' 
thereof. Much debate followed, which there is not 
time to notice at present; and, at las 
was agreed to, without a division. 

Mr. Tod, moved te amend the biil in the 23Sth line 
by striking out “three,’’ and, in the 241st line, strik- 
ing out “teo;” and inserting i in both places “‘five;”’ so 
as to make the clauses read: 

“On all wares of cut glass, not specified, five cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, an ad valorem 
duty of thirty per centum; 

“On all other articles of glass, five cents per pound, 

nd, in addition thereto, an ad valorem duty of twenty 
per centum:” 

This also produced considerable discussion—the 
amendment was not accepted; for it 86, against it $7 

A message was received from the president of the 
United States relative to the accounts of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, which, with some further notices of this 
day's proceedinzs, must He over till next week. 


t, the amendment 
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CHRONICLE. 

Tie e2bbe Correa, formerly Portuguese minister ot 
Washington, and well-known in Europe and America 
as a distine: uished botanist and scholar, died at Lisbon 
in September last, aged 74 years. 

The Journal du Coawnerce, of the 23d of January, 
states, that officious persons have taken great paiiis to 
circulate a report that Larayretre was about to re- 
move to the United States. It is easy to perceive the 
drift, (they add), of these rumors, which are calculat- 
ed to deceive the public respecting the plans of this 
able defender of his country’s rights. it is not to be 
expected that Lafayette will abandon his country 2s 
long as his voice can be heard in the cause of justice. 
and liberty. Should he ever quit France, it is to be 
presumed that he considers liberty as irrevocably lost. 
or sheltered at last fromthe attacks of ignorance anc 
corruption. 

Mutiny and murder. Three seamen, on board thc 
schooner Napoieon, of Yarmouth, Mass. learning tha' 
there was some specie on board, rose upon the cap- 
tain and mate and killed them—after which they 
chopped off their heads and threw the mangled re- 
mains into the sea. ‘This occurred in Funchal roads 
but the wretches were taken and the property saved, 
and both will be sent to the United States. The mur- 
derers were foreigners, shipped at Savannah. 

Severe bite. The Raleigh Register mentions that: 
cow, having intruded her head into a trough out o! 
which a horse was e: ating his provender, the latte: 

caught the tongue of the former in his mouth, and 


instantly se vered it in twain—of which the cow died 





was ordered to be printed, 


in a short time. 
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